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MORRIS LOEB. 
Died s October ssthaaro 12: 


To the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society the 
untimely death of Morris Loeb means a breach that it will be 
difficult to fill. 

His connection with the Society began with its birth in 
1900. One of its founders, he served on its Directorate and 
Executive Committee continuously since its organization. He 
was its first Vice President, its Secretary in 1901, Vice Presi- 
dent in 1902 and Secretary again in 1909, 1910 and 1911. A 
profound student of agricultural affairs, a staunch apostle of 
constructive philanthropy, and a devoted friend of his less 
fortunate co-religionists, he possessed that balance which gave 
authority to his judgment and made his counsel invaluable. 

The removal of Professor Loeb in the prime of his life 
leaves the cause of Jewish agriculture poorer, as his life and 
devotion made it richer. He will be mourned by the many 
thousands of Jewish farmers all over the land, with a large 
number of whom he came in personal contact. His fellow 
Directors feel a keen sense of the personal loss not only of a 
valued co-worker but of an esteemed and revered friend. 


BY. ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


ALERED ARE TZ kts 
President. 


To the Members of The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial 
Aid Society: 


GENTLEMEN: 


It gives me pleasure to present the report of our Society 
for the year 1912 and to direct your attention to its growth and 
increasing usefulness. 

It was but recently, so it seems, that our first annual report 
made its appearance and we pointed with pardonable pride to 
the granting of 39 loans, amounting to $14,425. Then fol- 
lowed rgor1 with 66 loans; 1902 with 80 loans, and 1903 with 
117 loans, making a total for the four years of 302 loans, aggre- 
gating $133,880.16. This year we.have granted 390 loans, 
aggregating $238,323.86, exceeding both in number and amount 
the loans made in the first four years taken together. The total 
amount of loans granted in the last thirteen. years is 
$1,494,437.91. Of this, $1,326,594.11 was actually advanced. 
Our outstanding loans at this writing aggregate $797,503.33. 

It is very gratifying to note that we have collected this year, 
on account of principal and interest, a total of $110,474.96. No 
better indication of the economic progress of our farmers is 
required. In the thirteen years our Society has been in busi- 
ness the repayments on account of our farm loans aggregate 
$369,532.02, or 28 per cent. of the total loaned; in addition, we 
have collected during this period $109,098.83 for interest. 

It is also pleasing to report that the development of the 
Jewish farmers has been not along material lines alone. They 
have learned the advantages of co-operation. This awakening 
is due largely, we believe, to the educational activities of our 
Society. The establishment of “The Jewish Farmer,” a system 
of Itinerant Instruction, Short Course Scholarships, a Farm 
Labor Bureau, and the Co-operative Credit Unions, have all 
been productive of good results. 

During the past year our Society has suffered a great loss 
through the death of Professor Morris Loeb. He had been a 
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member of our Board of Directors since the organization of 
the Society, and as Chairman of the Committee on Farm Loans 
he had been charged with the responsibility of a very important 
part of our Society’s work. Diligent, industrious and pains- 
taking in his work, with a fine sense of duty and with excellent 
judgment, he was a model Director and exerted a potent influ- 
ence. He was a profound student of agricultural affairs and 
his advice and judgment were of great service to us in the solu- 
tion of the many difficult problems that were constantly pre- 
sented to us. His work was never of a perfunctory character. 
He threw his whole soul and best endeavor into what he did 
and the success of the Society in the past is due, in large 
measure, to his individual effort, his conscientious study and 
sound and deliberate judgment and advice. We shall sorely 
miss his counsel in the meetings of our Board. 

I am attaching to this report a copy of the resolutions 
adopted in memory of Professor Loeb at the time of his death, 
and which have been spread on the records of the Society. 

The General Manager’s report is presented herewith. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED JARETZKI, 
President. 
New York, December 31st, 1912. 


To the President and Board of Directors of The Jewish Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Aid Society: 


GENTLEMEN: 


I have the honor to report upon another year—the thir- 
teenth—of our Society’s activity. 

Before proceeding with a review of the work for the year 
just ended, we will give a brief summary of the loan operations 
of our Society since its organization. The table below gives, 
year by year, the number and amount of loans granted and 
closed, the number of borrowers and of the farms they occupy, 


as well as the amount outstanding at the end of each year. A 
glance at this table will show the uniform progress made by 
ur Society during the thirteen years of its existence. 
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1900. 39 | $14,425.00 41 39 25 $9,125.00 | $7,503.02 
1901. 66 31,347.59 66 64. 65 29,014.80 | 36,820.82 
1902 80 41,517.06 85 78 65 33,406.56 | 67.507.52 
1903. .| 117 46,590.51 132 124 106 44,006.27 | 99,161.44 
1904..| 151 63,851.14 175 143 125 52,150.44 | 130,968.58 
1905. .| 156 69,864.76 198 151 134 56,547.05 | 162,960.40 
1906. .| 154 66,358.03 166 139 151 63,836.14 | 208,099.41 
1907..| 223 | 140,334.34 269 212 204 | 114,812.07 | 282,494.16 
1908..| 284} 174,633.11 312 266 263 | 160,038.71 | 399,194.07 
1909..| 256} 141,494.48 | * 311 254 | 239 | 129,442.91 | 478,654.59 
1910..| 318 | 209.697.96 | 353 306 281 | 178,561.55 | 571,103.44 
1911 3384 | 256 000.07 364 | 319 320 | 287,445.56 | 686,657.13 
1912 390 | 238,323.86 465 370 356 | 218,207.05 | 797,503.33 











As stated in former reports, the foregoing figures do not 
include the 213 loans, amounting to $95,402.86, taken over 
from the Baron de Hirsch Fund in 1900, when our Society 
was first organized, and which we have since been administer- 
ing for the Jewish Colonization Association. Neither do these 
figures include a number of loans of various character that can- 
not, strictly speaking, be classed as farm loans. 

The difference between the number and amount of loans 
granted and closed in the above table represents loans still 
pending on December 31st and carried over to the following 
year, as well as those which were for one reason or another 
rescinded. ‘The excess of the number of farmers over the 
number of farms is accounted for by partnerships. The capital 
required for a fair start on a farm is as a rule beyond that 
possessed by the average immigrant or industrial worker. Part- 
nerships are therefore very often formed between relatives and 
sometimes between friends, who “pool” their accumulated sav- 
ings in their farming venture. In that way not a few of the 
farms are owned and occupied by more than one family. 

The last column in the table shows the total amount of loans 
outstanding at the close of each year. The amount outstanding 
at this writing is $797,503.33. 

The national character and widespread activity of our So- 
ciety is clearly illustrated in the fact that our operations extend 
to nearly every part of our country and, in fact, embrace a 
much larger territory than the operations of the largest land 
credit bank in continental Europe. The total number of loans 
granted by our Society to date is 2,568 and aggregate 
$1,494,437.91. They were granted to 2,266 farmers, occupying 
1,886 farms. Our loans, as will be seen from the following 
table, are distributed over 28 States, besides Canada. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LOANS BY STATES. 
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1 $250.00 1 

1 400.00 1 

2 1,262.00 2 
497; 281,926.97) 493 
3 1,100.00 2 
14 16,250.00 15 
16 8,900.00 18 
8 11,700.00 18 
107 62,813.40} 101 
48 29,350.00 43 
3 1,250.00 3 

i 300.00 1 
12 8,900.00 12 
5 2,265.00 7 
706} 482,857.51) 593 
460) 230,3858.77\ 476 
1 600.00 1 
405} 223,398.28) 195 
83 39,340.00 93 
1 400.00 1 

1 300.00 i 
62 63,672.00 65 
1 1,500.00 iui 
Bo 03,210, 00 28 
7 4,910.00 9 
26 11,929.98 Bt 
14 9,802.60) -. 11 
20 7,407.98 13 
31 18,018.42 31 
2568|$1,494,437.91| 2266 
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Amount. 


$250.00 
400.00 
1,262.00 
205,196.09 
800.00 
16,200.00 
7,200.00 
9,150.00 
51,234.40 
25, 450-00 
500.00 
300.00 
7,900.00 
1,975.00 
429,801.49 
207,600.20 
600.00 
199,864. 64 
36,890.00 
4.00.00 
300.00 
52,051.33 
1,500.00 
22,112.00 
4,910.00 
10,204.98 
8,902. 60 
7,149.68 
16,485.70 


1886 |2334/$1,326,594.11 








LOANS GRANTED IN 1912. 


As has been seen, we have this year granted 390 loans to 465 
farmers, aggregating $238,323.86. 


APPLICATIONS. 


To do this we were called upon to consider 2,087 applica- 
tions, 1,084 of which were made in person at our office, 630 were 
received through correspondence, and 373 through our western 
agency, which was established this year. These applications, 
as will be seen from the following table, came from residents of 
32 States. 























State. No. State. No. 
Californinvea.; sone 0-aee 1 aly WING Wied CISC... 'tivemeien rite 201 
Canal Zonex an ae ee Lisi NewsYorkiv-e sae eee 983 
Colorado. ep-naneaee ee 5 North. Caroling eee 1 
Connecticnty. oar 129° North Dakota. a... ae 121 
District of Columbia.... 1 Onion 4 PPS les eon 105 
Ldahop aera es eee TeeyOklahoniay wae ee ee iL 
Tinoigia ao ag- cee ae eee 145 |/Pennsylvania............ 54 
Indiana 2 as ees 23 ehode Lslandeane. seen oe 1 
Towa a7 ee eae 8 ||\South Dakota............ 13 
Kentucky... 6 44. Lif Texas eo tack ee 4 
Maryland?2c¢2- ee eeorer. Sor Utah 2a tie ee irene 2 
Massachusetits........... BLA Vareinia epee eee 2 
Michigans iists se foe ee 1180 }\Washington a2. en ee 10 
Minnesota... bere 8.1) Wisconsin iw, are 6 
MASSOUIT Yeo plttenty eee 51) Wyoming fener eee 13 
Montanafice <u y- beeen 10 | — 
INeDraskaltin tee ee 13 Total iin pe eer eee 2,087 














In former reports we have been accustomed to give a state- 
ment showing whether the year’s applicants had any previous 
financial relations with our Society, the amount of their capital, 
and what disposition was made of their applications. The fol- 
lowing table will show the number of applications granted, the 
number rejected either by the Board of Directors or by the 
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General Manager without submission to the Board, and the 
number pending. Under the term “Pending” are included all 
applications in which no action has thus far been taken, either 
because we have as yet been unable to locate the applicants satis- 
factorily or becattse the applicants themselves were not ready to 
purchase farms and their applications were of a more or less 
preliminary nature. 














Granted.|Rejected. Pending. Totals. 
Applicants previously assisted| 149 130 95 374 
New Applicants : 

Possessing $1,000 and over. 13] 73 633 837 
Possessing between $500 

BOC Ob OOO ne is ee. 105 124 381 610 

Possessing less than $500. . 5 53 178 236 

Possessing no funds ...... ns 12 18 30 

390 392 | 1,305 | 2,087 














The table includes only those who have either called at our 
office or written us directly requesting assistance in one form or 
another to locate upon a farm. It does not include the large 
number of people from all over the Union and from many 
foreign countries who write for information nor the 446 who 
called at our office during the year merely for consultation. 

It is interesting to note that out of the 2,087 applicants, 837 
possessed a capital of $1,000 and over. This, if anything, indi- 
cates the tendency of our immigrant brethren to exchange the 
city life for the farm and that this tendency is not confined to 
those who have failed in the struggle for existence and would 
be willing to do almost anything as a means of escape from want 
and privation. These applicants come from every walk of life 
and many of them have proven themselves more or less success- 
ful at their trades, in business, and even in the professions. 
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The following table gives the occupations before settling on 
the farm of the 465 farmers whom we assisted this year. 
































Occupation. No. Occupation. No. 
Architects -. oe 1 Leather Workers......... 4 
Bakers. uk ees 3 Livery Men? se. o eee 1 
Barbers. ..... Sil 2 Manufacturers.......... 9 
Blacksmithsar eee 6 Masons; 2220.40 ee eee 4 
Bookkeepers............ i! Metal Workers........... J 
Bottlerex ee. ce ee 1 Opticians...... 1 
Brewers® (acs eee i Peinters! a0 eee 8 
Butehers. fine. eae 2 Peddlers.l.aiy «eee 26 
GapyMak ers pore. oxteue 9 PipesMakers: 7.7 er 1 
Carpenters esc). wer 20 Pliumbere gies sea oe 2 
Cigar Makers............ L Porters}44 care eee 3 
Civil Engineers .... .. 1 Pressers (po eee ee 24 
Clerks (oop ee 8 Printerseae oe ee ee 1 
Conductors... en eee 1 Real Estate Dealers...... 1 
COOKS oe 0G Cun. oreo 1 ‘(Sailors (U.S. N.)....... iL 
COODGIS. chai ce eee 1 Salesmenn. cee oe ie ae + 
Dentists .......... 2 Schochetsw. yess. eas ee st 
Decoratorso2s- 2 2 eee 4 Shoemakerss.cces ee: eee 3 
Dyers cece ie) see poe 2 Soldiers (Us SA.) nee 1 
Barmera rset ee 82 Students...... A Sigh ee > 
Farm laborers... 20 Storekeepers............. el 
Porenien.cets ee or 1 Tailors ier sto loiter #02 
Furriers see ee ee 6 Teachereiiic sce eee 3 
HatiMakers? eee 3 Teamstersmice oo eee 2 
Insurance Agents........ 1 Dinsmiiths rer eee 7 
Jew elerdut. ie os tee ee 2 Umbrella Makers.,....... 1 
Lia borers. 2s. a see 11 Weavers. Pg ESE HN AS i 
Laundry Men. eas eee 1 —- 

Totaly er a eee 465 











As heretofore, our loans are divided into three classes. The 
“Ordinary Loans,’ which form ‘the largest class, are loans to 
farmers who acquired their farms through purchase in the usual 
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way. The other two classes comprise settlers occupying free 
Government homesteads and those who purchased farms from 
our Society. 


The table below shows the number and amount of loans in 
each class. 

















a |od 
os oa 2 aree ¥y 
8 a As Ewin 4 Amount. 
e) On Se Fy | 
i Zs o's Oo 
cy oe 
a= 
Ordinary Farm Loans...| 325 400 111 | 289 | $183,042.55 
To Government Home- 
BLERULOLSe ety nese 52 50 35 15 27,866.90 
By Sale of Farms........ 13 15 5) a 27,414.41 
Lotals.ees 390) 465 149 316 $238,323.86 




















Of the 390 loans granted this year, seven were to graduates 
of the Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School at Woodbine, two 
to graduates of the National Farm School, and two to grad- 
uates of agricultural schools abroad. One loan was also granted 
to a son of one of our Jewish farmers, who settled upon a farm 
of his own, and seven loans were made to those who obtained 
positions as farms hands through the agency of our Farm Labor 
Bureau. 

The following table, classifying the loans granted this year 
with respect to the length of time the borrower has been on 
his farm, shows that a large number of new Jewish farmers 
would have been unable to get the proper start were it not for 
the timely assistance given them by our Society. 








No. Per Cent. 








To farmers on their farms less than 1 year........ 132 34 
To farmers on their farms between 1 and 2 years. . 61 16 
To farmers on their farms between 2 and 3 years 47 12 
To farmers on their farms between 3 and 4 years.. 30 9 
To farmers on their farms between 4 and 5 years.. 37 9 
To farmers on their farms over five years. .. .... 78 20 

Me EN Ra Sie Re NP MEA deme J Beeult 390 | 100 











It is to be noted that the longer the Jewish farmers are on 
their farms the less dependent they become on us, indicating 
that given a start they soon manage to get along without any 
outside assistance. 

Our loans are granted chiefly for productive purposes, 
though not exclusively so. The purposes for which this year’s 
390 loans were granted are given below. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that most frequently a loan will be used for two or even 
more purposes. ‘This classification, therefore, is made on the 
basis of the primary purpose, namely, that for which the major 
portion of the borrowed funds is used. The other purposes for 
which a part of the loan may be used are considered secondary 
and ignored in this classification. 

















Purpose. Number. |Per Cent. 
The purchase'of farm i227) a eee ere ee 46 12 
The purchase of equipment....... As Pa cate cs 111 28 
The construction or repair of buildings ona 62 | 16 
The paying off of mortgages or other debts....... 133 34 
Working, capital waits oe ee 38 10 

Totals ce, ste 0 pe ea S00 100 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DIstRIBUTION OF LOANS. 


The table following shows that this year’s 390 loans were 
granted to 465 farmers occupying 371 farms in 17 States. At- 
tention is directed to the addition of the State of North Carolina 
to our field of operations. The number of individuals directly 
benefited by these loans, namely, the immediate members of the 
families of the borrowers, is, according to our records, 2,238. 
However, this does not give an adequate idea of the number of 
people indirectly or even directly benefited by the financial assist- 
ance rendered our farmers. A great many would have to 
depend upon such financial assistance as they could obtain from 
their immediate relatives or friends, most of whom could only 
extend it at a considerable sacrifice, if at all. 














No. of | No. of 


























No. of | No. of 
States. Loans. | Farmers. | Souls. | Farms. Amount. 

Connecticut........ 63 84 372 61 $30,607.50 
TOLOPAULO yap e fae u il 6 1 962.00 
ELT TiOie ee, eee eee: 11 12 65 11 15,000.00 
Inotapase os es wees 8 11 49 8 3, 200.00 
Massachusetts... .. 25 24 113 22 15,950.00 
Michigan. 2.2.25 .. 9 8 58 | 7 5,000.00 
INGDrASK ase ue se J. 1 9 Me 1,000.00 
New Hampshire... il 3 8 1 290.00 
New Jersey........ 72 82 399 67 52,972.46 
New York..;.4:.... 122 160 762 121 65,875.00 
North Carolina. bats 1 2 1 600.00 
North Dakota...... 42 40 195 40 22,016.90 
NOM trek chee 10 12 58 10 5,400.00 
Pennsylvania...... 15 ai 85 13 14,600.00 
South Dakota...... 1 1 qi 1 100.00 
Washington....... 7 fe 43 | 5 4,450.00 
Wyoming...... ae il il ff i! 300.00 

IP OtAla ae sensn 390 465 2,238 ovl $238, 323.86 


























REPAYMENTS. 


As we have seen, our Society granted 2,568 loans, aggre- 
gating a total of $1,494,437.91 during the thirteen years of its 
activity. The number of loans actually closed, that is, on which 
the money has already been advanced, is 2,334, amounting to 
$1,326,594.11. The total amount repaid during the thirteen 
years is $369,532.02, that is, 28 per cent. of the total loaned. It 
should not be overlooked, however, that repayments on our loans 
do not as a rule begin until after two or three years. Conse- 
quently, were we to leave out the loans granted in the last three 
years on which no installments are as yet due, the percentage 
of repayment would be considerably higher. The amount col- 
lected during the same period for interest is $109,098.83. The 
importance of these repayments is two-fold. In the first place, 
it furnishes an index as to the progress our farmers are making. 
Secondly, our working capital is increased to the extent of these 
repayments, enabling us to render assistance to a considerably, 
larger number of worthy applicants than we otherwise could. 
This year we collected from our farmers a total of $110,474.96, 
of which $86,590.28 was on account of the principal, as against 
$69,195.30 last year and $50,418.31 in 1910. For interest we 
collected $23,884.68, as compared with $10,451.04 last year and 
$16,539.83 in IQIO. 

An analysis of these repayments will be found in tabulated 
form in the appendix. 


CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT. 


That co-operative agricultural credit as it exists in conti- 
nental Europe has engaged our attention for some time is shown 
from a reference in our report for the year 1907 to “the agricul- 
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tural credit banks and associations which are doing such good 
work in European countries.” 

However, little progress was made in the direction of inaugu- 
rating a co-operative credit system until 1909. The wealth of 
literature which is now at everybody’s command was wanting 
and it was necessary to go to original sources for information 
on the subject. On September Ist, 1909, the matter was formally 
presented for discussion at a meeting of our Board of Directors 
and was referred to a committee which was to report upon the 
best method of establishing a system of co-operative credit for 
the benefit of the Jewish farmers in this country. 

The discussion of the subject of co-operative credit in our 
report for the year 1909 is of historical interest. It is one of the 
earliest public utterances calling attention to the unsatisfactory 
credit situation which confronts the American farmer, and is the 
first definite recommendation of a remedy through the adoption 
of the European system of co-operative agricultural credit. We 
will therefore quote it in full: 


“One of the difficulties confronting the American 
farmer is the want of agricultural credit. By this is 
meant short time credit, similar in a degree to the credit 
of commerce, as distinguished from long time credit or 
mortgage loans. While the latter form of credit has had 
an extensive development in this country, agricultural 
credit, as such, is virtually non-existent, and the American 
farmer has been forced to depend for his annual working 
capital upon the generosity of neighbors, the forbearance 
of the local storekeeper, or the cupidity of the usurer. 

“In this respect we are far outdistanced not only by 
continental Europe but by some non-European countries 
as well. In Egypt, for instance, the Agricultural Bank 
of Egypt had, in the year 1906, outstanding 185,000 loans 
aggregating $35,000,000, principally in sums ranging 
from $2.50 to $100. In Germany, where agricultural 
credit has probably received its highest development, 
there were in the year 1905 over 13,000 Raiffeisen Co- 
operative Banks scattered throughout the country. The 
10,000 banks which belonged to the Central Union then 
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had a membership of close to 1,000,000, to whom loans 
aggregating $115,000,000 were granted that year. 

“In the case of the Jewish farmer some form of agri- 
cultural credit is of prime importance. With the approach 
of spring he is usually at his wits’ ends to find the where- 
withal for seed, fertilizer and general spring work. If 
he is hampered in his spring work he not only loses that 
season but is frequently handicapped for some time to 
come. It may also happen that he loses a horse; he may 
be in need of an additional cow; or he:may be short of 
funds when a payment on a mortgage falls due. A mod- 
erate loan to tide him over until he can market his crops, 
obtainable with little red tape and at no expense is what 
such contingencies demand. 

“Our Society, unfortunately, is, for obvious reasons, 
in no position to grant loans of this nature. We are too 
far distant from the farming communities to possess an 
adequate knowledge of the character and needs of the 
individual farmer or of the merits of his application with- 
out resorting to a special investigation, which is neces- 
sarily slow and expensive. Moreover, our interests do 
not permit the loaning of money on personal credit. We 
cannot keep in sufficiently close touch with the borrower 
and must therefore require a mortgage in the smallest 
loan, which, besides being a rather costly proposition for 
the farmer, is a heavy tax on our office administration. 
This work, if it is done at all, can only be done through 
local agencies. 

“It is therefore planned to initiate a system of Co- 
operative Local Credit Associations somewhat on the 
lines of the “Raiffeisen System,” which has done so much 
good work among the farmers in Germany. The bene- 
fits to be derived from a co-operative credit system are 
not only material in that it will enable the farmer whose 
reputation is good to borrow when in need, with little 
trouble and at a moderate rate of interest, but it is of 
still greater value from an educational point of view. It 
will strengthen the local communities and will instil in 
their members a spirit of self-reliance. It will be an edu- 
cation in self-government. Wiaith a voice in its manage- 
ment, every member will have a personal interest in the 
Common Fund and will make it a part of his business to 
see that the borrowers make their payments regularly, 
thus reducing the losses.to a minimum. 
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“This is an untried field for this country. Besides, 
the farm-homestead system prevailing here presents in- 
herent difficulties not presented by the village system of 
continental Europe. We must, therefore, go slow, but 
we trust that the year I910 will see our plans assume 
definite form and carried to successful fruition.” 


During the year 1910 an effort was made to put our plans 
into operation. Unfortunately, obstacle after obstacle was en- 
countered. Chief among them was the absence of enabling legis- 
lation under which these associations could be incorporated. The 
only State having any legislation on the subject is Massachusetts. 
Correspondence with the banking and law departments of 
various States brought us no nearer to our goal. Finally, finding 
no legislation existing that would help us, we concluded to pro- 
ceed with the work by organizing our Credit Unions as unin- 
corporated or voluntary associations. In our report for that year 
we say: 


“We pointed out in last year’s report the disadvan- 
tages under which the Jewish farmer is working through 
the lack of agricultural credit, such as exists in the coun- 
tries of continental Europe. We pointed out also that 
our Society was not in a position to extend personal credit 
that would afford instantaneous relief in emergencies and 
that we were contemplating the establishment of Co-op- 
erative Agricultural Credit Unions in Jewish farming 
communities. Owing to some legal difficulties, nothing 
has been accomplished thus far. However, an appropria- 
tion was made for the purpose of instituting, by way of 
experiment, three or four such credit unions in selected 
localities. ‘hese credit unions are to be managed solely 
by their members, who are in the best position to judge 
of the merits and needs of the borrower. To provide 
sufficient working capital for their operation, our Society 
will loan these Unions an amount double that raised by 
them through the sale of shares to their members. We 
are now prepared to proceed with this work, and the com- 
ing year will see several of these credit unions in opera- 
tion. The marked success that has met the credit banks 
or credit associations, not only in continental Europe, but 
in Australia, Canada, Egypt and the Philippine Islands, 
leads us to cherish the hope that, although the conditions 


here are somewhat different, our credit unions will prove 
fully as useful and equally as fruitful of results.” 


In the early part of 1911 three Credit Unions—the first co- 
operative agricultural credit banks on American soil—were or- 
ganized simultaneously. They commenced business on May Ist, 
1g1t. <A brief statement of the objects of these credit unions, a 
description of their organization, and a summary of their opera- 
tions to September 30th, 1911, is contained in our report for 
that year, which we here quote: 


“Our plans for the establishment of co-operative credit 
associations or banks, which we had under consideration 
for the past two years, and of which mention was made 
in our last annual report, have this year materialized, and 
we now have three such associations in operation—-The 
Jewish Farmers’ Co-operative Credit Union of Rensselaer 
County, New York; The Jewish Farmers’ Co-operative 
Credit Union of Fairfield County, Connecticut; and The 
Jewish Farmers’ Co-operative Credit Union of Ellington, 
Connecticut. 

“The objects of these Credit Unions are fully set forth 
in their ‘Articles of Association,’ which are here quoted: 


‘WHEREAS, a system of personal credit, whereby 
short-term loans for productive purposes can be ob- 
tained for moderate amounts and on easy terms, is of 
prime importance to those engaged in agriculture; and 


“WHEREAS, our faith in the benefits of co-operation 
and mutual self-help leads us to believe that a loan 
association managed co-operatively will best satisfy the 
needs and conserve the interests of the Jewish farmers 
in the vicinity ; be it 

‘Resolved, that we, the Jewish farmers of : 
hereby associate ourselves into a voluntary or unincor- 


porated association to carry out the objects above set 
forth.’ 


“Each of these Credit Unions raised $500 through the 
sale of shares to members and our Society loaned them 
$1.000—T'wo Dollars for every Dollar raised among 
themselves—bearing interest at the rate of two per cent. 
per annum. The three Credit Unions commenced opera- 
tions May ist. The results of their operations for the 
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fiscal year ending September 30th—a period of five 
months—are given below. 











Rensselaer | Fairfield Ellington 
Stee Benet > |Connecticut. Totals. 
Number of Members. 35 25 24 84 
Number of Shares... . 105 102 101 308 
Number of Loans... 31 17 18 66 
Amount of Loans....| $1,695.00 | $1,275.00 | $1,490.00 | $4,460.00 
Average per Loan.... 54.68 75.00 82.78 67.57 
Principal Repaid..... 474.00 547.00 158.00 | 1,179.00 











“The net profits of the three Credit Unions for the 
five months were $61.93, or at the rate of over 91% per 
cent. per annum on their capital. 

“The form of organization of these Credit Unions 
is similar to that of the Raiffeisen Banks in Germany, 
upon which most other credit banks throughout the world 
are modelled. They are controlled entirely by the mem- 
bers. Shares in these Credit Unions are $5 each, and the 
holder of one share has the same voice and the same 
rights as the holder of, say, 100 shares. Membership in 
these Unions is open only to members in good standing 
of the local Jewish Farmers’ Associations. ‘The entire 
membership of a Credit Union constitutes the General 
Assembly, which has the final decision on all questions. 
The direct management is in the hands of a Board of 
Directors of seven members, four of whom are the off- 
cers, namely, the President, Vice-President, Secretary 
and Treasurer. The four officers also constitute the 
Credit Committee and are in complete charge of the 
granting of loans. The other three members of the 
Board constitute a Supervisory Committee, whose duty 
it is to audit the books and to supervise the acts of the 
Credit Committee. Appeals from the Credit Committee, 
as well as from the Supervisory Committee, can be taken 
to the General Assembly. "The members of the Board 
of Directors are not eligible to borrow except by a two- 
thirds. vote of the General Assembly in each instance. 
The loans are granted only for productive purposes or 
urgent needs. They are not granted for a period ex- 
ceeding six months nor for an amount exceeding $100. 
Interest is charged at the rate of 6 per cent., and is pay- 
able in advance. ‘The security is determined by the 
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Credit Committee and is generally the promissory note 
of the borrower, with one or more responsible endorse- 
ments. Initiation fees and other charges, also so much 
of the net profits as have not been distributed as divi- 
dends, constitute the Reserve Fund of the Credit 
Unions.” 


The success of these credit associations and the benefits they 
conferred led other Jewish farming communities to raise funds 
and to appeal to our Society for assistance in the organization 


of Credit Unions. 


Accordingly, eleven additional Credit Unions 


were authorized this year, five of which commenced business 


during the course of the year. 


A report and financial statement of the operations of the 
eight Credit Unions for the fiscal year ended September 30th, 
1912, follows: 









































o 2 : on! a; : o a 
Name |63/o8/62| 2 as 2 = > 
de sig oso Sie 3S 2 i : 
ate. Zole 4] | a2 EI 2 
Se E ai : = fA 
Rensselaer 
County,N.Y.; 32) 96) 52) $3,025 $1,635.00} $1,564.08} $1,480 $84.08 
(5/1/11) 
Ellington, 
ON. nee 26| 117; 52) 4,305 2,660.00) 1,662.44) 1,585 77.44 
(5/1/11) 
Fairfield 
County, Ct..; 29] 106) 66) 4,260 3,375.00) 1,574.27) 1,530 44,97 
(5/1/11) 
Lebanon, 
Connie ae: 21; 102) 20) 1,755 364.70; 1,559.95} 1,510 49.95 
(3/1/12) 
Briggs St., 
New York...| 36) 101) 46] 3,060 1,550.00, 1,564.78) 1,505 59.78 
(3/1/12) 
Fallsburg, 
New York...| 41} 108) 33) 2,415 1,090.00; 1,580.12) 1,540 40.12 
(4/1/12) 
Colchester, 
Conn nae 27| 105! 25} 1,490 130.00) 1,558.20) 1,526 32.20 
(4/1/12) 
Hurleyville, 
New York...| 28} 109) 48) 3,065 1,505.00, 1,585.04) 1,547 38.04 
(5/1/12) 
Totals....) 240; 844} 342) $23,375 | $12,309.70] $12,648. 88] $12,293 |$425.88 
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The above statement makes a gratifying exhibit. These 
Credit Unions have been in operation for periods averaging a 
fraction over ten months, during which time they granted 342 
loans, aggregating $23,375, nearly six times their share capital. 
Their net profits for the period amounted to $425.88, or at 
the rate of more than 11% per cent. per annum on that capital. 

While it may be a little early at this stage for these pioneer 
credit banks on American soil to show their full effect, some of 
the results of an adequate system of co-operative credit have 
already manifested themselves in the communities in which 
they exist. The pernicious activity of the local usurer has 
been largely curtailed and the overbearance of the local store- 
keeper is in evidence no longer. Not the least important is the 
moral and educational value of these associations. The Credit 
Unions teach their members business methods and self-govern- 
ment. They imbue them with self-reliance and _ self-respect. 
They endow them with a high sense of mutual responsibility, 
stimulate them to further effort in the direction of co-operation 
and mutual self-help, and make them better citizens and better 
farmers. 

The recognition accorded our Society by competent authori- 
ties as the pioneer of Co-operative Agricultural Credit in the 
United States is most gratifying. Professor E. W. Kemmerer 
of Princeton University, an authority on finance and the expert 
who drafted the plans for the Agricultural Bank established by 
the United States Government in the Philippine Islands, speak- 
ing of the Raiffeisen system in the December issue of the 
American Economic Review, says: 


“To the American the surprising thing about it all 
is that such co-operative credit banks are practically un- 
known in the United States, although there has been a 
remarkable development here in recent years of other 
forms of co-operation among farmers. This surprise is 
the greater when one bears in mind that (quoting Mr. 
George K. Holmes, Statistician of the Unted States 
Department of Agriculture) ‘whole counties have been 
populated in the Northwest by European agriculturists 
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who came from neighborhoods where they were familiar 
with agricultural co-operative credit, and yet not a so- 
ciety of co-operative credit for these immigrants has been 
established from the beginning to the present time.’ 

“A real beginning in the direction of co-operative 
agricultural credit was made last year through the influ- 
ence of The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid So- 
city (174 Second Ave.,.New York City)...% °* ]4) Al- 
though the history of these Credit Unions has been brief, 
their success has been pronounced.” 


Under the caption “The Jews Ahead,” the “Indianapolis 
News,” of December 14th, 1912, in an editorial, has the fol- 
lowing to say: 


“While there are two bills now in Congress calling 
for a commission to go abroad and study the question of 
co-operative credit for farmers, the Jews in New York 
have organized just such a society and are aiding Jew- 
ish farmers. ‘Their system is based on one of the three 
German systems. We do not need commissions to hunt 
knowledge. We need simply to follow the lead of these 
Jews and set to work to provide credit. And we need to 
do it just as they did—which is simply to do it. We do 
not have to have laws or Congressional aid, or legislative 
enactments, but just plain common sense and the spirit 
to help ourselves, *.* * (60) these. practical) people, 
without waiting for anything, simply patterning after 
one of the German systems and on their own account, 
have started a credit system that all American farmers 
could start for themselves.” 


WESTERN OFFICE. 


That the activities of our Society are of a national char- 
acter was clearly shown in the preceding pages. No Jewish 
immigrant wishing to become a farmer was ever refused as- 
sistance, financial or otherwise, on the ground that he lived in 
too remote a part of the country. Neither has a Jewish farmer 
been denied assistance because his farm was hard to reach. We 
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have granted loans to homestead settlers fifty miles and more 
from a railroad. Where it is impossible for one of our field 
men to make the necessary investigation, the application is 
placed in the hands of our correspondent nearest to the appli- 
cant, and thus receives the same careful attention as if the 
applicant were living in the City of New York or in the estab- 
lished Jewish farming settlements covered by our regular staff. 

While we find this fairly satisfactory in so far as it con- 
cerns districts where applications are not numerous, we have 
for some time felt that it did not adequately answer the needs 
of the Middle Western States, with their large and important 
cities and growing Jewish centers. ‘The applications that we 
have been receiving from this territory were becoming increas- 
ingly numerous. Besides, Jewish immigrants in nearly every 
one of these large cities, such as Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg and St. Louis, and even in smaller centers 
like Omaha, Lincoln and Boise City, are banding themselves 
into associations having for their object the establishment of 
their members upon farms. To place the responsibility of 
guiding, directing and advising these people upon the shoulders 
of volunteers is not feasible and we accordingly decided upon 
the experiment of locating a representative in Chicago to look 
after that vast territory. 

Through the courtesy of the Chicago Hebrew Institute, 
headquarters were established in the building of that Institute, 
and Mr. George W. Simon, who has been in the service of 
our Society since 1907, was placed in charge. In addition to 
his trips through these States for the inspection of farms and 
the investigation of applications for loans, Mr. Simon pays 
periodic visits to Cleveland, Cincinnati and St. Louis, as well as 
to other cities when occasion requires, in order to give the 
benefit of personal consultation and advice to those contempla- 
ting the purchase of farms. 

Notwithstanding that our Western office has been open only 
a few months, an idea of the importance of this field can be 
gained from the fact that it was called upon to consider 373 
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applications for advice and assistance, to say nothing of the 
many consultations held with individuals and organizations of 
prospective farmers. ‘That this agency fills a real want and 
has a career of usefulness ahead of it, is readily seen by any- 
one who knows the pitfalls that face every would-be farmer. 
To quote from Mr. Simon’s report: 


“In every town, with a Jewish population of any 
size, there are to be found groups of from Io to 25 
families possessing $1,000 and over, who are anxious to 
settle on farms, but are deterred from so doing for the 
want of a guiding hand. Our most difficult task is, there- 
fore, not the finding of suitable material. It is to com- 
bat the evil influences that prey upon the gullibility and 
the ignorance of the Jewish as well as the non-Jewish 
immigrant. 

“The prospective farmer in the Middle West is re- 
peating the same mistakes and encountering the same 
dangers as his brother in the East. We have there the 
same unscrupulous agents who are ready to relieve him 
of his life’s savings under the guise of selling him a 
farm. Moreover, the number of promoters of wild-cat 
schemes and land agents from all over the country seem 
to have found the Middle West a most favorable spot 
for their operations. A favorite method with them is 
the sale of farms upon land contracts. I know of many 
instances where people have paid down as much as 
$3,000 and the only thing they have to show for it is a 
conditional contract of sale. They are not to have title 
to their farms until the full amount of the purchase price 
is paid and they always stand in danger of losing them 
without redress either in law or equity. 

“There enters also the speculative element. The 
favor with which real property is looked upon by our 
immigrant brethren is proverbial. They, as a rule, invest 
their savings in city property. When they want to buy 
a farm and they find their capital tied up, it does not 
require very much argument on the part of the agent 
to induce them to make a trade of the city property for 
the farm. In these trades the prospective farmer in- 
variably gets the worst of it. I could cite many heart- 
rending instances where people who were comfortably 
situated in the city lost everything they had through such 
deals. 
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“But apart from the suffering that these blunders 
on the part of the prospective farmer entail upon him- 
self and his family, it is not difficult to see the effect 
that such failures have upon the general movement of 
our people toward the soil. It is not always easy for 
those who are not familiar with the facts to analyze the 
causes of these failures. The temptation is to dismiss 
the subject with the off-hand statement that the Jew can 
never be a farmer,” 


This is an accurate statement of the conditions prevailing 
in the Middle Western States. We therefore feel it incumbent 
upon our Society to do all in its power to afford the Jewish 
immigrants in these States the same aid and direction in the 
purchase of their farms which those in the Eastern States have 
so long enjoyed. 


FARM LABOR BUREAU. 


The impression seems to be current that there is a special 
fondness on the part of the immigrant Jew for city life and a 
corresponding antipathy to agriculture. It is generally thought 
that the growth of the Jewish agricultural movement in this 
country is due solely to a well organized propaganda and to the 
financial inducements extended by our Society. That this is 
far from being so is clearly evident from the number of appli- 
cations that we receive year in and year out from every part of 
the country from those eager to make farming their life’s voca- 
tion. But apart from all this, it will doubtless be a surprise to 
many to learn that even the more or less unsatisfactory work 
of farm labor is greatly sought by the Jewish immigrant. Just 
as the organization of the Baron de Hirsch Fund in 1890 and 
of our Society in 1900 was due to the desire of many of the 
early immigrants for an opportunity to settle on farms, just so 
the steady stream of these later immigrants coming to our office 
in search of employment upon farms has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a Farm Labor Bureau as one of our Society’s 
activities. 
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The beginning of this Bureau was described in our report 
for the year 1908, as follows: 


“In former years, we have each season succeeded 
in securing employment for half a dozen or so applicants 
who wished to work on farms, but no concerted or sys- 
tematic effort in this direction was attempted. It oc- 
curred to us that we had in the past not been fully alive 
to the educational value of having the Jewish young 
man, even for a short time, get a taste of the cow stable 
and his hands soiled with clean dirt. A Farm Labor 
Bureau was therefore inaugurated last spring, and al- 
though we started rather late and. were a little inex- 
perienced in the business, we have succeeded in securing 
employment during the last season for 172 applicants— 
21 of them married and 5 with their families—at wages 
ranging from $10 to $30 per month.” 


The growth of the Bureau exceeded even our most san- 
guine expectations. During the first year, as shown above, 172 
were placed in desirable positions on farms. Then came 1909 
with 343. In 1910 we placed 511, while 612 were placed in 
1gi1, and this year the number of Jewish young men for whom 
positions were secured as farm laborers was 823, making a 
total of 2,461 in the five years that this Bureau has been in 
operation. ‘The distribution by States of this year’s laborers 
is as follows: | 














State. No. State. No. 
Connecticut. ..5.00 eae. 145 ||New York..... EN SO 299 
Délaware.utr hove cen 5 North Carolina’... 2... at 
District Columbia....... 1 (CTO eaters oiteks satin jets, were 2 
DOs tee ee Metees He: 2 (Rennsylvanis oo ee 40 
MSI GNe rota, aoa 6 Rhode Island.... .. py ae) a: 
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The above number does not take into consideration 104 men 
for whom, for one reason or another, more than one position 
had to be secured, making the number of positions secured 927. 
This year’s laborers were placed with 600 employers, 172 of 
whom took more than one man. Of those placed, 35 are former 
students of the Woodbine Agricultural School, 2 of the Na- 
tional Farm School, 3 of the Connecticut Agricultural College, 
I of the Michigan Agricultural College, and 7 are graduates of 
agricultural schools conducted by the Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation in Europe and elsewhere. For one of our laborers we 
secured a position to work a farm on shares and two others 
were placed in positions as working foremen. The wages re- 
ceived by our protegees range from $10 to $40 a month, includ- 
ing board, and average around $18. 

That the Jewish immigrant is ready to adapt himself to 
American conditions is evidenced by the fact that all but 293 
of our men this year were placed with non-Jewish farmers. 
All this in spite of the fact, already pointed out, that the So- 
clety carries on no propaganda and no inducement is held out 
to the farm laborers, who, excepting in a few special instances, 
are even obliged to furnish their own transportation to the 
places of employment. As a matter of fact, the activity of this 
Bureau is limited not by the scarcity of farm hands, but by the 
lack of desirable positions. The main drawback is the seasonal 
character of the work, which keeps our Bureau closed for six 
months in the year, from September to April, and forces most 
of our protegees, in common with the vast majority of farm 
laborers the country over, to seek other employment during the 
winter months. | 7 

The Jewish immigrant is beginning to be recognized as a 
superior type of farm laborer. Employers with whom we have 
once placed our men come to us year after year for help. Of 
the 600 employers with whom we dealt this year, 201, or one- 
third, had our laborers in former years. What the Jewish 
immigrant lacks in experience, he more than makes up by his 
intelligence, sobriety and close application to his work. What 
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is more, instead of spending his earnings in the nearest tavern, 
he saves his money with the object of eventually becoming a 
farmer on his own account. 

In the fall of each year an effort is made to ascertain the 
results of our season’s operations. Questionaires are addressed 
to the employers in order to learn what has become of our men 
and whether they have given satisfaction. A few of the replies 
are worth quoting. 

Bs Petoreotsdam™Ns Ya). wiites: 


“Last November you filled my application of Sep- 
tember 18th for a farm hand by sending Mr. B. F. to 
me. He has been with me most of the time since up to 
yesterday, when he left to return to Russia—called home 
by sickness and death in his family—unforeseen events 
which have changed all his plans and apparently the 
whole course of his life. | 

“During his stay with me he has proved not only a 
most satisfactory hired man—sober, steady, faithful and, 
to the limit of his ability, efficient—but also a cultured 
gentleman of the finest qualities of mind and heart; a 
man I am proud to call my friend. He expressed regret 
at leaving my place, and I certainly felt very sorry to 
have him go. 

“My experience with this man—the first foreigner 
I have ever employed, and the first of his race and 
country with whom I have become intimately ac- 
quainted—has been a wonderful eye-opener to me. If 
he is a type of the people Russia is making life intoler- 
able to and driving from her borders, I pity Russia.” 


On April sth, S. P. was placed with J. K. of North Thet- 
ford, Vt., at $30 a month. His employer writes, under date 
of December 4th: 

“Mr. P. is quite satisfactory as help. We expect him 


to stay here this winter and hope he may be induced to 
put up with us another year. If not, shall try you again.” 


“he more than cordial relations that very often exist be- 
tween our boys and their non-Jewish employers is illustrated 
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in the letter F. G. H. of Somers, Conn., writes about W. S., 
who has worked for him upwards of a year and a half: 


“He is a good, honest boy and if sickness comes 
over him he shall have everything that can be done for 
him free of charge. We have taken care of him through 
one eight weeks and will do so again if needed. I think 
we will need another boy in the spring.” 


J. T. F. of Groton, Vt., replying to our inquiry regarding 
Le Geesaye:: 


“He receives $10 per month and is saving money at 
that; has been here nearly eight months; has had every- 
thing he wanted and must have more than $50 cash now; 
is very happy and contented; a very good young man 
and is doing fine. As you probably know, he had never 
been on a farm to work before he came here and every- 
thing was new to him and the work was’ hard, because 
he didn’t have the strength to do so very much, but he 
has done well and will make a fine herdsman and milker, 
and that is what we need here, and if he stays in this 
part of the country will get good pay by another winter. 
His folks are in Montana and expect he will want to 
go there. But he will never go back to the city to live. 
Says the country is the place for him, where there is 
plenty to eat and not so much money to pay out. And 
we never had a more contented, happy fellow than 
Mile 


The following letter from A. A. of Andover, Conn., is in- 


FETeS tins: 


“Mr, D. is working for me the third year, because 
he worked for me nine months in 1910. All I can say 
about him is that he is an honest man. He is sober, 
faithful and skillful at his employment. We always got 


along nicely and never had no trouble about him.” 


The Jewish immigrants who are seeking employment as 


farm laborers are not confined to the Eastern States. 
Simon, in his report, says: 


Mr. 


“Quite a number of young people called upon me, 
applying for positions on farms. Many of them wanted 
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to obtain farming experience before settling on farms 
of their own. To ascertain the farm labor conditions in 
the Middle West, I looked up some of the men that 
were placed in this section through our Farm Labor 
Bureau. I find that they are getting better wages and 
are on the whole treated better than farm laborers in 
the Fast.” 


This matter has received our serious consideration for some 
time past and it is our intention during the course of the coming 
year to establish a Farm Labor Bureau in Chicago, as one of 
the activities of our Western office. 

In conclusion, it gives me much pleasure to state that the 
efficiency of our Farm Labor Bureau is due in a large measure 
to the conscientious and indefatigable work of Mr. Joseph 
Blaustein, who has been in the service of our Society since its 
organization and for the past two seasons in charge of th's 
department. | 


BDUCATIONA LAWORK 


The rendering of financial assistance to Jewish immigrants 
desirous of becoming farmers, and to enable those already on 
the farm to maintain their foothold and improve their condition, 
is by no means the most important of the services rendered by 
our Society to the Jewish farmer individually and to Jewish 
agriculture in general. 

A loan very often means that we have to find the farm for 
the new farmer and to pass upon its suitability to his needs and 
circumstances. Sometimes this also involves assistance to the 
new farmer in the selection of his horses, cows, implements and 
other equipment, and the planning of his agricultural campaign. 
In addition to the educational features which the philanthropic 
nature of our work injects into even our business routine, our 
activities of a purely educational nature, upon which we entered 
in 1908, have since developed into what is doubtless the most 
comprehensive department engaged in rural educational work 
in this or any other country. 
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This department has since its inception been under the capa- 
ble direction of Mr. Joseph W. Pincus, the indefatigable editor 
of “The Jewish Farmer.” Our educational staff has since been 
increased by the addition of Mr. Israel Kasovich and Mr. 
Nathan Cohen as associate editors. This vear the growth of 
our educational as well as of our other work made it necessary 
to provide the educational department with new quarters. Ac- 
cordingly, the first floor of 189 Second Avenue has been leased 


as an annex and “The Jewish Farmer,” together with the rest of 
our educational activities, are now located there. 


“THE JEWISH FARMER.” — 


“The Jewish Farmer” is keeping up the good work of fur- 
nishing agricultural information to Jewish farmers, It thus in 
a measure fills the place occupied by the English agricultural 
press, Government Bulletins, and other agricultural publications, 
for such of the Jewish farmers as are not sufficiently conversant 
with the language to make use of them. Aside from that, our 
paper is practically the organ of the Jewish farmers throughout 
the United States, even of those who do read the English papers. 
Its popularity is constantly increasing. It now has a monthly 
circulation of 5,000, with a paid subscription list of 3,072. The 
paper has been considerably improved this year by the addition 
of a suitably designed cover, an English page for the children, 
and special articles on the care of livestock by Dr. Leo M. 
Steckel, a veterinarian of wide experience and now a member of 
our regular field staff. The subscription price remains the same 
—twenty-five cents a year. 


ITINERANT INSTRUCTION. 


The work of itinerant agricultural instruction, which sup- 
plements the instruction imparted by means of “The Jewish 
Farmer,’ and which is likewise under the direction of Mr. 
Pincus, has passed through another year of useful endeavor. In 
additional to the personal visits by our educational staff to in- 
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dividual farmers, lectures on agricultural and other topics are 
delivered by them, assisted sometimes by experts connected with 
the Agricultural Colleges, Experiment Stations and others inter- 
ested in the work. During the year 81 lectures were delivered 
and meetings held in 39 different places, at which there was a 
total attendance of 3,495. 


ORGANIZATION WORK. 


Not the least important role played bv our educational staff 
through “The Jewish Farmer” and by means of the system of 
itinerant instruction is the work of organization and the foster- 
ing of the spirit of co-operation, solidarity and self-help among 
the Jewish farmers in this country. This subject will be treated 
more fully in connection with The Federation of Jewish Farmers 
of America, of which two of our educational staff—Mr. Pincus 
and Mr. Cohen—are respectively secretary and assistant secre- 
tary. 


SOUTH JERSEY COLONIES. 


In the South Jersey Colonies, in addition to the agricultural 
extension work above described, our Society has maintained 
an educational bureau under the supervision of Mr. I,ouis 
Mounier. Mr. Mounier’s work consists largely of educational 
and social features not coming within the scope of our agricul- 
tural extension activity. Similar work is also done by Mr. 
Maurice Fels in the Alliance Colony. 


RELIGIouUS WorRK. 


The religious needs of the Jewish farmers are looked after 
by the Jewish Chautauqua Society and the Department of Syna- 
gogue and School Extension of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. The former has since 1910 maintained a resi- 
dent religious teacher in the South Jersey Colonies and has this 
year established a Rabbi and general ritual practitioner in the 
Jewish farming settlements in North Dakota. The Department 
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of Synagogue and School Extension conducts its work largely 
by correspondence, sending out religious literature at a nominal 
price and in many instances free of charge. Doubtless this far 
from answers the religious requirements of the Jewish farming 
population in this country. But it is a beginning. Meanwhile 
no child of a Jewish farmer, no matter how remotely located, 
need be without at least some religious instruction. 


SHORT COURSE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The svstem of granting free scholarships to children of Jew- 
ish farmers, so as to enable them to avail themselves of the prac- 
tical short courses offered by the State Agricultural Colleges 
during the winter months, instituted in 1908, has been continued. 
This year we awarded twenty scholarships in nine States—New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, North Dakota and South Dakota. Sixteen of 
these scholarships were awarded to boys and four to girls. 

Not a year passes that our scholars do not carry off some of 
the most coveted prizes offered by the colleges which they attend. 
The benefits derived by these boys and girls even from a very 
short stay at the State College are incalculable. Not only is 
there a marked improvement in the productiveness and appear- 
ance of their home farms, but in those of their neighbors. 
Through natural selection they become the undisputed leaders, 
and their influence works toward the material and social better- 
ment of the community in which they reside. 


CO-OPERATION AND SELF-HELP. 


The most remarkable feature in the evolution of the agricul- 
tural movement among the Jews in the United States is the 
development of the spirit of self-help and co-operation. Co-op- 
erative Credit, of the introduction of which into this country 
the Jewish farmer can boast, has already been discussed in the 
early pages of this report. The Jewish farmer can also boast 
of being the pioneer in various other forms of agricultural co- 
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operation. The Milwaukee Free Press of December 16th, 1912, 


says: 


“A state or community desirous of applying the co- 
operative principle to agriculture, whether along the line 
of credit or of buying and selling, can assuredly study 
with profit the pioneer operations of the two Jewish agri- 
cultural aid societies and of the Jewish farmers’ associa- 


tions in this field. 


“Of especial value, too, should be the part which these 
latter play in promoting the social and educational welfare 


of these agriculturists.” 


FEDERATION OF JEWISH FARMERS. 


The Federation of Jewish Farmers of America, which came 
into being in 1909 as a result largely of the educational activity 
inaugurated by our Society, has passed through another year 
of prosperity and usefulness. The growth of the Federation is 
best shown in the constantly increasing number of its constituent 
local associations. Starting with 13, their number has increased 
to 50 this year. These associations, as will be seen from the 
table below, are to be found in eight States and Canada-and 
comprise a total membership of 950. 





State. 


NG WOT ee oe NAPE Ne te en ae 
New iJ ersey.a-ty cee ee sane iy: 
Connectign tis7.estin meee on eee eee 
NOLL EDK OLE. pein oa cle uc Tee eee 
Massachusetts ET ak bain Zt 
Pennsylvania). 2).ce oe ee ae 
Wasbitetony ose ie 206 bir et cor eae 
ING DEBS Racin olin eels ann acer mtie, 
Canad ashore en iik ocean eee 





No. of No. of 
Associations. Members. 











16 
12 
12 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
50 


330 
213 
212 
87 
50 
17 
15 
14 
12 





950 





This table does not include the 81 members of the Federa- 
tion at large, who reside in sections where the number of Jewish 
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farmers is not large enough to form associations, which makes 
the Federation’s total membership 1,031. 

The Federation’s influence on the economic improvement of 
the Jewish farmer and his general betterment has been marked. 
Among other activities it conducts a Purchasing Bureau, 
through the agency of which the farmer is enabled to buy 
seeds, fertilizers, implements and other supplies at a consider- 
able saving. Another advantage is that by dealing through the 
Federation the farmer not only receives a superior article at a 
lower rate, but liberal credit, which he otherwise could not ob- 
tain. A comparative statement of the operations of the Pur- 
chasing Bureau for the three years in which it has been doing 
business is shown in the following table: 





























Merchandise. 1910. 1911. 1912. 

BCGMULIIZOLG a ace or vee Lie ot da oso $7,593.49 | $15,241.99 | $23,243.48 
GOS dco es pale ole euler dy 1,145.48 5,387.01 | 14,592.52 
Silos and Dairy Supplies..... 1,216.20 3,416.64 4,314.88 
SOrayiINgesupplesi wy. .)47 2 ee: 297 .05 458 .85 685.66 
amen sitar: TSA ea ee ae ee 261.00 1,211.50 1,589.21 
Agricultural Machinery....... 131.36 3,842.13 4,564.12 
TASTES, odd os on See Mgtinty Pad hte Oe 644.10 1,122.33 
OULD VU DIES Cure ghia ales UM bole aithaiea: 15.40 886.62 

PO aierue sty ca ere Oe $10, 634.53 | $30,217.62 | $50,998.82 











In addition to the Purchasing Bureau, the Federation’s in- 
fluence upon the economic, civic, social and religious life of 
the Jewish farmers in the country at large has proved to be 
highly beneficial. 


AGRICULTURAL AND ECONOMIC POSITION OF 
THE JEWISH FARMER. 


The United States Secretary of Agriculture, James Wilson, 
in his last report called attention to the increasing prosperity 
of the American farmer as evidenced by the record crops of 
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this year. The Jewish farmer, I am pleased to report, has, 
generally speaking, had his share of this prosperity. 

Especially is this marked in the Northwest. In North 
Dakota, where the oldest and most important of the Jewish 
farming settlements in that region are to be found, the crop 
situation has been the best in many years. Many of our farm- 
ers in that State, whose condition was one of extreme gravity, 
have this year emerged with renewed hope. The diversifica- 
tion which our farmers have been encouraged by our Society 
to undertake, obviated the necessity of incurring new debts, and 
the excellent crops which, with few exceptions, they harvested 
enabled them to liquidate most, if not all, of their local, heavy- 
interest bearing obligations. Although we permitted them to 
give preference to other creditors, some of our farmers were 
even able to reduce their indebtedness to us. Another crop like 
this year’s is all that is needed to place our farmers in North 
Dakota upon a solid economic foundation. 

Although the crop conditions in the Middle West naturally 
vary, the situation as a whole can be considered fair. Our 
farmers in the southwestern part of Michigan, who are largely 
engaged in fruit growing and trucking, had a comparatively 
poor season. ‘The excessive rains ruined their. truck crops, 
while frost and disease retarded the ripening of grapes and 
other fruits. 

In ‘northwestern ‘Indiana, im the vicinity ‘of Knox; youn 
farmers went extensively into the raising of onions, because of 
the money made in that crop the year before. However, the 
unusually long rainy season caused the onion crop to be almost 
a total failure. Those who did get a crop could not obtain 
fair prices and were obliged either to plow it under or to store it, 
awaiting a better market. 

The Jewish farmers around Cleveland, Ohio, who are gen- 
erally engaged in viticulture, did unusually well, some of them 
realizing as much as $200 an acre for their grapes. 

In the south Jersey colonies it looked for a time that the 
season, as far as the farmers were concerned, would be a total 
failure. The weather during the early growing season was 
bad and, to make matters worse, a wind storm in July, which 
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assumed almost the proportions of a cyclone and which did 
considerable damage to buildings and trees, blew the blossoms 
off the beans and tomatoes. However, a good rain on Septem- 
ber 1st, followed by very warm weather, improved the situa- 
tion considerably. Round potatoes were fair, but the prices 
were rather poor. The sweet potato yield was small and of 
rather poor quality, because of the drought. ‘Tomatoes, how- 
ever, although somewhat late, were satisfactory and brought 
falta prices: 

The improvement in the condition of our Carmel farmers 
is due in large part to the new Carmel canning factory. The 
cannery is situated on the turnpike and trolley line between 
Bridgeton and Millville and was erected by our Society this 
year. It has been leased to Walter S. Baker, an experienced 
canner of Bridgeton, who conducts it as a private enterprise. 
In addition to providing the farmers in the vicinity with a 
nearer market for their products, the cannery had the effect 
of stimulating competition among the canners in that section. 
The market price for tomatoes, for example, which was seldom 
over $9 a ton, rose to $10, and Baltimore canners paid as high 
as $12 and $14 a ton at the Bridgeton wharf for tomatoes which 
the local canners did not consider good enough to accept. The 
cannery began its operations in July and, in spite of the lateness 
of the season, it purchased from Jewish farmers produce 
amounting to $7,737.61. 

The Allivine cannery, in Alliance, which has been in opera- 
tion since 1901, and was erected by Mr. Maurice Fels in co- 
operation with our Society, has also had a prosperous season 
and took a fair quantity of the products of the Jewish farmers 
in its vicinity. 7 

On the whole, it may be said that the situation in the south 
Jersey colonies is more satisfactory from every point of view. 

In Connecticut, in the Hartford section, where our farmers 
are engaged in tobacco raising to a very great extent, the situa- 
tion this year has been most favorable. Not only has the crop 
been exceptionally good, but the prices are equally so. A 
farmer who had not a dollar of his own when we settled him 
on one of our farms, has this year raised 12 acres of tobacco, 
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from which he realized $4,000. The farm originally cost 
$2,550 and has recently been appraised by a local savings bank 
at over $6,000. Our Ellington farmers this year sold over 
$60,000 worth of tobacco. All this apart from their income 
from other sources, such as dairying, which is conducted on a 
fairly extensive scale by all farmers in this vicinity. 

In New York conditions have been quite fair. Our farm- 
ers, who are largely devoting their attention to dairying, were 
able to raise plenty of fodder for their livestock and have re- 
ceived fair prices for their dairy products. ‘Those in the Syra- 
cuse section had especially fine alfalfa and other hay crops. In 
Sullivan and Ulster Counties, those of our farmers who depend 
to a great extent upon summer boarders, both as a source of 
income and as a market for thei: products, did not have a very 
prosperous season. The comparatively cool summer made the 
boarding season unusually short and the number of boarders 
rather small. 

The Jewish farmers in the United States have found their 
bearings and their economic position is from year to year be- 
coming stronger. Speaking of this phase of the situation, the 
report of the Immigration Commission, already referred to, 
has this to say: | 

“On the other hand, the reaction of country life on the 
Hebrew appears to have been salutary. Country life 
and the ownership of landed property have been of great 
benefit to the Jew as an individual. 

“Hebrew farm incomes are seldom large, but, all 
things considered, do not suffer by comparison with those 
of other recent immigrant farmers in the neighborhood. 

“At all events, the Hebrew farm family lives better 
in respect both to food and clothing than the Pole or the 
Italian who has been on the land for the same length of 
time. Those who have been accustomed to a high stand- 
ard of living abroad (and this is the case of a number of 
Hebrew recruits to agriculture) are living very well in- 
deed—as well as the majority of their American neigh- 
bors. Among the earlier settlers, most of whom were 


virtually penniless, there are evidences of a rising stand- 
ard of comfort. 
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“The most noticeable fact, as contrasted with other 
foreigners, is the desire for the appurtenances of comfort 
and leisure. Rocking chairs, hammocks, books and bug- 
gies are bought early in the career of the farmer, usually 
long before his farm is paid for. The immigrant ordin- 
arily purchases necessities first, pays for his land and 
equipment next, and later makes his home comfortable. 
The Hebrew agriculturist is a good consumer.” 


GROWTH OF JEWISH FARMING IN THE UNITED 
SLATES. 


In the article on “The Agricultural Activities of the Jews in 
America,’ which appeared in the American Jewish Year Book 
(5673), I say with reference to the growth of Jewish farming 
in the United States: 


“Most of the early efforts at Jewish colonization hav- 
ing proved abortive, Jewish farming in the United States 
was, aS a consequence, practically at a standstill for a 
time. With the exception of Woodbine, the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund made no attempt at founding new colonies. 
It confined its agricultural activitiy to the preservation of 
the South Jersey Colonies and to assisting a handful of 
individual farmers who located in the eastern part of 
Connecticut. With the creation of a Society devoting 
itself almost exclusively to agricultural work a new era 
was ushered in. The field of agricultural activity became 
national in scope, and to-day there is not a State in which 
Jews cannot be found as tillers of the soil. 

“To state with any degree of accuracy how many 
Jewish farmers there are in the United States is not pos- 
sible. The vast extent of the country and the settling of 
many enterprising Jewish pioneers in the remotest sec- 
tions makes the compilation of an adequate census phys- 
ically impossible. However, the Jewish Agricultural and 
Industrial Aid Society has, according to its latest sta- 
tistics, come in touch with 3,718 Jewish farming families, 
comprising an estimated population of 18,590 souls. 
These figures, though accurate as far as they go, are fan 
from complete, and, I believe, represent not much more 
than half of the Jewish farming population in the United 
States. The following table will no doubt prove inter- 
esting: 


AI 














3 
State. a 
3 
ey 
Alabama...... 
Arizona....... 
Arkansas .......... 
California.. 17 
Colorado. = 7 22-4... 18 
Connecticut. . 617 
Delaware...... 3 
HCLOTIC: eee eee 3 
GeOrgias. 2 ae ; 11 
Idahoyeee ae een 
Tilinoie sees ee 41 
Indisnaeeye eee 34 
LOW ae hee ee 29 
Kansas se scr ates 2 
Kentucky .. 3 
Louisiana...... 25 
Maine: ee eae if 
Maryland i. rx. s 24 
Massachusetts... ... 189 
Michioan Sais 84 
Minnesota.......... 13 
Mississippi....... 3 
Missouri see 1 
Montana....... ay, 5 
Nebraska .... ... 27 
New Hampshire.... 12 
New Jersey........ 758 
New York! 7228.0.) lS 2 
North Carolina..... 1 
North Dakota...... 250 
ODiG as Ne ae SS 99 
Oklahoma. ve 9 
Orecenvren es sameeE if 
Pennsylvania....... 113 
Rhode Island .. 2 
South Carolina..... 10 
South Dakota......| io 
Tennessee.......... | 2 
Texast pi oe Ble | Ly. 
Utah (eye ieee iy 
Vermont..... iL 
Virginig 5 eee | 5 
Washington........ 26 
West Virginia..... i 
Wisconsin . ne 35 
Wy dming. 7 eee 38 
Cotals: oe 3,718 














Persons, 
Estimated. 


18,590 








ie) oH ay 

ci &2 | Valueof | 932 

p | Be | umd | Bd 

oy Sie; stimated. ans 
7 552 $7,672 $2,184 
1 135 5,125 3,017 
3 243 4,320 1,272 
17 | 5,884 279,616 31,637 
16 | 4,690 141,568 28,752 
587 | 47,841] 3,028,333 | 461,382 
3 288 14,715 2,775 
3 315 7,086 1,503 
11| 1,019 18,117 3,828 
9 343 15,910 3,912 
38 | 4,906 531,506 57,722 
33 | 3,260 244,167 32,901 
26 | 4,064 390,208 58,526 
y 488 19,540 3,396 
3 257 7,356 1,599 
18 | 1,559 35,478 9,504 
1 105 2,660 660 
22.| 2,275 108,702 19,976 
158 | 12,308 831,080 | 138,250 
82| 7,503 357,028 74,374 
13 | 2,305 105,105 17,810 
3 203 3,654 1,008 
10 | 1,248 61,910 12,140 
5 | 2,584 47,995 18,350 
27 | 8,041 377,541 55,485 
10 | 1,201 31,760 6,570 
715 | 54,984] 4,636,060 | 804,375 
976 | 99,747| 5,363,120 | 1,207,312 
1 88 1,799 320 
225 | 86,018} 2,489,175 | 460,350 
92 | 8,151 559,452 83,996 
9 | 1,365 34,956 8,847 
6| 1,541 60,972 9,582 
106 | 8,989 503.288 | 102,608 
2 168 10,556 1,912 
10 766 18,860 3,360 
69 | 23,122 893,205 | 148,106 
2 163 3,908 1,074 
we eee a 75,004 15,283 
12 | 1,880 65,076 18,408 
1 143 2,449 1,003 
5 452 49,501 3,150 
26 | 5,418 264, 654 30,342 
1 104 2,735 521 
33 | 3,924 223,872 39,402 
29 | 22,550 258,448 | 182,845 
3,438 | 437,265 | $22,194,335 | $4,166,329 
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“These figures are sufficient to give a fair idea of the 
extent of the progress made by Jewish farmers in the 
United States. ‘The estimate of persons is made on the 
basis of five to the family, which is a fraction below the 
average of the families assisted by The Jewish Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Aid Society. The estimate of acre- 
age and value are based on the averages given in the 
United States Census of 1910. In some States the acre- 
age owned by Jewish farmers and the value of their 
farms will doubtless fall below the averages given in the 
census. On the other hand, in some States they will 
exceed the average. On the whole, authentic data in 
possession of The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid 
Society indicate that the figures given in the footings are 
about correct. Of course, only Jewish farmers doing 
their own work, to whom the farm is both a home and a 
means of livelihood, are included in the figures. 

“The number of Jewish farming families given here 
comprises only those with whom The Jewish Agricultural 
and Industrial Aid Society has come in touch in one way 
or another, and, according to the opinion of the United 
States Immigration Commission, represents only about 75 
per cent. of the Jewish farmers in. the country. A {fair 
estimate of the extent of Jewish farming in the United 
States would therefore be about 5,000 families, compris- 
ing a population of about 25,000 souls. To carry this 
estimate further, the number of farms occupied by these 
farmers would be about 4,600, with an acreage of about 
600,000 and a value in real and personal property of 
about $33,000,000. That Jewish agriculture in the United 
States does not depend entirely on philanthropy is indi- 
cated by the fact that the total outstanding loans of the 
two philanthropic organizations engaged in this work 
is about $730,000, or 2.2 per cent. of the total valuation 
of the property owned by Jewish farmers. It should 
likewise not be overlooked that the actual growth of 
Jewish farming has taken place onlv during the latter 
part of the last decade.” i 


Although, as stated, the compilation of an adequate census 
of Jewish farmers would be a great task and might not bring 
sufficient results to justify the time and labor expended on it, it 
is to be hoped that in the not distant future we might see our 
way clear to undertake the gathering of such a census. 
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THE JEWISH FARMER AS A CITIZEN, 


Whatever the shortcomings of the Jewish farmer as an 
agriculturist may be, and we believe they are no greater than 
those to be found in any class of inexperienced newly settled 
farmers, the Jewish farmer shines pre-eminently in the manner 
he takes hold of civic affairs and in his devotion to the country 
of his adoption. We cannot characterize the civic virtues of the 
Jewish farmer better than by quoting from the United States 
Immigration Report already referred to: 


“In general, the Russian Hebrew has proved more 
apt in civic relations and in commerce than in agricul- 
ture. He is likely to become a citizen sooner than most 
east European immigrants and to take a more intelligent 
interest in politics; few are illiterate, and practically all 
of the American-born or the minors who have been in 
the United States ten years can speak, read and write 
English with more or less fluency. The ownership of 
land and the proprietorship of a farm enterprise have 
developed independence, self-reliance and self-respect. 
The objection of the Hebrew to rural life lies in the 
meager returns for labor expended, the isolation and the 
absence of social conveniences. The social position of 
the farm owner is satisfactory. 

‘Whatever may be said of his agriculture, the He- 
brew farmer is a thinking, protesting citizen. Assimila- 
tion or fusion with other races is retarded by religious 
tradition and rural segregation. Americanization in the 
sense of desire for representative government, demo- 
cratic institutions, an educated electorate, equality of op- 
portunity and the free agency of the individual is de- 
veloped rapidly in the land-owning Hebrew. The He- 
brew on the land is peaceable and law-abiding, but he 
does not tamely submit to what he believes to be oppres- 
sion and he has a highly developed sense of personal 
rights, civil and economic. The rural Hebrew has shown 
his capacity for self-government and no colonies were 
visited whose members voted less as a unit than those 
where rural Hebrews made up a material part of the 
electorate. 

“The Hebrews have demanded better schools nearly 
everywhere they have settled. Where they are segre- 
gated with sufficient compactness, their leaders have 
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originated social, educational and recreative enterprises 
for the benefit of the community. The few who are 
really interested in farming realize the need of knowl- 
edge and training along agricultural lines; the others 
want their children to have at least a good commercial 
education and some are striving to send their children 
to college. Near Hartford there are a number of ex- 
ceptionally intelligent Hebrews who have taken up farms 
and are engaged in dairying and market gardening. ‘The 
two desires they express most persistently are better 
educational facilities and more opportunities for fellow- 
ship of kind. They are not content with the financial 
returns from the farms they occupy, but they are still 
less content with their educational advantages.”’ 


Peake OF TE WISH VAGRICUlLUR Bae tN DEE 
UNDE DOS Geli: 

“The time has gone by,” said the late Dr. Morris Loeb in 
an editorial in the “Survey,” of December 23rd, 1911, “when 
it was proper to class Jewish farmers with horse marines and 
unicorns.” The Jewish farmer is not only a fact, but is 
gradually becoming a factor. Failures, it is true, have been 
numerous, but it is no longer popular to dismiss them with the 
off-hand statement that the Jew cannot be a farmer. Every 
failure, it was shown, can be traced to specific causes—causes 
that are inexorable and that operate without regard to “creed, 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” Every colony 
that failed lacked one—most of them all—of the elements requi- 
site for successful agriculture. 

Colonization from the top, as we have seen, has long ago 
ceased and the Jewish agricultural movement has become a 
movement of the people. The functions of the organizations 
connected with this movement have been virtually reduced to 
assistance, direction and education. Considering that the age of 
the new movement is less than a decade, the strides made are 
significant. In agriculture, as in all things, the earlier periods 
are those of experimentation. With few exceptions, the estab- 
lished Jewish farmers have found their bearings and their eco- 
nomic position is from year to year becoming stronger, and their 
children show a marked tendency to follow in their footsteps. 
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No better material is needed to make the Jew a force in the 
agricultural development of our country. 

With several thousand Jewish farmers prosperous and con- 
tented, with their children taking up farms near the parental 
homestead, with hundreds of Jewish laborers acquiring expe- 
rience on farms in every part of the country; with many Jewish 
young men in our agricultural colleges (177 this year that 
we know of) preparing to enter agriculture as a profession and 
a number who have already made their mark in the profession, 
and, finally, with the many forms of agricultural education, agri- 
cultural co-operation and agricultural credit, in which the Jew 
has shown pioneering qualities of a high order, it is far from an 
idle hope that the Jew is destined to make his influence felt in 
agriculture as he has in other fields of usefulness, and that he 
will prove a factor to be reckoned with in the agricultural up- 
building of our country. 


I have endeavored in these pages to present a summary, in 
as brief a form as feasible, of our Society’s activity for the year. 
Inasmuch as our work is cumulative in character, I have also 
briefly outlined the growth of our Society and its achievements 
during the thirteen years of its existence. In doing so, I have 
not been unmindful of the fact that all this would have been an 
impossibility were it not for the faithfulness, conscientiousness 
and whole-hearted co-operation of my co-workers, both in the 
office and in the field. 

It is likewise a pleasure to express my appreciation of the 
work of Mr. Gabriel Davidson, our Assistant Manager, espe- 
cially in the preparation of this report. 

I also deem it a pleasure to extend my thanks to our Presi- 
dent and to every member of our Board of Directors for the 
helpfulness and encouragement, without which my humble efforts 
would have been in vain and our Society’s achievements im- 
possible. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LEONARD G. ROBINSON, 
General Manager. 
New York, December 31st, 1912. 
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ANALYSIS OF LOANS AND COLLECTIONS. 


LOANS. 


Status oF Farm Loans GRANTED IN 1912. 








GRANTED. 
STATE. 
No.| Amount. 

Golorado.. 4. 1 $962. 00 
Connecticut 63} 30,607.50 
LLIMOe 25... 11; 15,000.00 
ENO TAIN scold Sai ss 8 3,200.00 
Massachusetts .| 25) 15,950.00 
Michigan...... 9 5,000.00 
Nebraska...... HL 1,000.00 
NewHampshire| 1 290.00 
New Jersey....| 72) 52,972.46 
New York. ...| 122} 65,875.00 
North Carolina. 1 600.00 
North Dakota..| 42) 22,016.90). 
oH Clie a ee 10 5,400.00 
Pennsylvania..| 15) 14,600.00 
South Dakota. 1 100.00 
Washington.... 7 4,450.00 
Wyoming...... 1 300.00 

Totals.....| 390) $238,323.86 























RESCINDED. PENDING. CLOSED. 

No.| Amount. |No.| Amount. |No.| Amount. 
Se Mata ee eins ee oy | et cars 1 $962. 00 
4 $1,500 3 | $1,000.00 56) 28,107.50 
2 Ue eee Lae ee aoe oe 9! 14,950.00 
ane Weer se ayy LG 800.00 6 2,400.00 
i 600 4 3,000.00 20) 12,350.00 
Seti Leterme eae tarete 2 1,550.00 7 3,450.00 
A a tie oe ir eee 1 L000 00M ie Sales 9 eee 
eh ees at eee al 290/008 eas Fee ee eee 
4 4,500 8 6,350.00 60; 42.122.46 
9 5,900 11 6,775.00 | 102} 53,200.00 
Sn Fy as ee oily I gee Soe 2 Fee i 600.00 
ahs pb ater atsy Best, 30| 11,485.60 
i} 'L DOG Res fies oc eee 9 4,400.00 
1 3,400 ik 300.00 13} 10,900.00 
tA SPP Re te | oes Lee elder if 100.00 
2 D500 5. | asl reniemenes 5 2,950.00 
MO ee wens HL B00 00 ye ee eee 
24 $18,450 46 | $381,896.30 | 320) $187,977.56 














Of the $187,977,56 above stated as advanced for farm loans, $167,663.15 was ad- 
vanced in cash and $20,314.41 by sale of farms owned by this Society. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT BY YEARS OF Farm LOANS GRANTED SINCE THE 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SOCIETY. 














NET PRINCIPAL 
LOANS GRANTED. | To,ng Crosep. | By Merger |OursranpiNe. 
from 
preceding 
No. Amount. No.| Amount. Years. Dec. 31, 1912 
1900, 39 $14,425.00 | 25 9,125: 00) 7 See ee $1,223.14 
1901; 66 31,347.59 | 65 205014: 00 enter 2,277.62 
1902) 80 41,517.06 | 65 33,406.56 $272.00 4,010.92 
1903) 117 46,590.51 | 106 44,006.27 766.75 4,948.30 
1904; 151 63,851.14 | 125 52,150.44 1,021.00 6,391.58 
1905] 156 69,864.76 | 134 56,547.05 7,406.25 Te LSlet5 
1906} 154 66,358.03 | 151 63,836.14 5,640.77 18,821.16 
1907} 223 140,334.34 | 204) 114,812.07; 20,977.62 35,182.58 
1908} 284 174,633:11 | 263} 160,038.71) 26,406.00 73,352.81 
1909| 256 141,494.48 | 289} 129,442.91) 15,303.17 71,578. 76 
1910} 318 209,697.96 | 281; 178,561.55) 20,846.05 141,178.26 
1911) 334 256,000.07 | 320} 287,445.56) 21,470.67 206,394.56 
1912) 390 938,323.86 | 356) ~ 218,207.05) 25;274.47 229,962.49 
2568) $1,494,437.91 |2334/$1,326,594.11| $145,384.75 | $797,503.33 





























INTEREST IN 


ARREARS 


.|Dec, 31, 1912. 


$5.00 
7.61 
306.72 
236.61 
38.10 
344.97 
58.54 
1,569.52 
6,102.97 
1,989.12 
4,787.46 
5,736.30 
1,745.12 


$22,928. 04 











The ‘‘ Loans Closed” in this table disregards the date the loans were granted 
and therefore includes loans of preceding years. 
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THE Foutowine TABLE SHOWS THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE FOREGOING LOANS BY STATES. 








Loans GRANTED. 


STATES. 
No. 
Alabama.. ..... 1 
Arkansas ...... i 
WOlOradO...--. 2 
Connecticut....| 497 
BICOLPIR.. . 2 + «- 3 
MAINO? «ee st 14 
Pndisenass. vos. 16 
.Maryland...... 8 
Massachusetts..| 107 
Michigan...... 48 
Missouri....... 3 
Montana...... : al 
Nebraska...... 1 
NewHampshire 5 
New Jersey.....| 706 
New York...... 460 


North Carolina. 1 


North Dakota..} 405 
On aes |e 
Oklahoma..... 1 
Oregon. a. 40. 1 
Pennsylvania...| 62 


South Carolina 1 


South Dakota..| 32 
SORES cece cs fi 
Washington....| 26 
Wisconsin..... 14 
Wyoming...... 20 
anna kee |) Ol 





Totals... ./2,568| $1,494,437.91)2,334 






































TOC Oanr feet itsee INTEREST 

UTSTANDING. | IN ARREARS. 
Amount. No. Amount. | Dec. 31, 1912. |Dec. 31, 1912. 
$250.00 1 BODO! OO esters wees re itt eee 
400.00 a AQ. OO Nes a a PO es ca eee eee 
1,262.00 2 1,262.00 $1,262.00 $18.00 
231,926.97) 455) 205,196.09 115,746.14 440.92 
1,100.00 3 800.00 OO IETO Pn eae ae a 
16,250.00) 12 16,200.00 J45950, OO ere eee ae 
8,900.00; 13 7,200.00 3,400.00 60.00 

11,700.00 8 9,150.00 12960: OO eee 

62,813.40) 93 51,238.40 23,640.60 399.78 
29,350.00} 41 25,450. 00 10,385.00 164 80 
1,250.00 1 500.00 USSU nea aed? 
300.00 uf 300.00 300.00 61.84 
8,900.00} 11 7,900.00 7,605.71 302.28 
2,265.00 4 1,975.00 1,250.00 5.00 
482,857.51} 650) 429,801.49 252,005. 62 6,159 65 
230,358.77| 411 207, 600. 20 131,338.81 1,044.35 
600.00 1 600.00 GOO!OOK) 2 aes ern 
923,398.28) 369) 199,864.64 126,110.55 11,220.14 
39,340.00) 78 36,890.00 24,360.00 181.57 
400.00 ‘L AQOLOOT So x see hee, Cee tee es 
300.00 1 B00 00 oe ees a eer | ek a ater ae 
63,672.00) 55 52,051.33 39,147.65 346.64 
1,500.00 i! T2500: QO; ee a so soe | et cate means 
23,275.00) 30 22,112.00 19,916.28 1,456.74 
4,910.00 1 4,910.00 4,030.00 74,29 
11,929.98} 23 10,204.98 7,461.90 250 26 

9,802.60} 12 8,902.60 TOO0 LOOT es aa. ciske 
7,407.98} 19 7,149.68 ococ.U0y T1T08 
18,018.42} 30 16,485.70 701.18 21.71 
$1,326,594. 11 $797,503.33) $22,928.04 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT By YEARS OF HomE BUILDING AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Loans GRANTED SINCE THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SOCIETY. 


















































PRINCIPAL INTEREST 
GRANTED. CLOSED. OUTSTANDING. | IN ARREARS. 
YEARS. 
No Amount. No.| Amount. | Dec. 31, 1912. |Dec. 31,1912. 
1900 55ers. 18 $24,986.00 | 18 | $24,986.00 $8,976.94 $01.13 
LOOL SS ae 9 9,825.00 9 9,825.00 850,00 dk. Se eee 
1902. 4 800.00 2 OTD 0.1 Samege eee ae ce cast kas ehol een 
1903.) oer 44 18,744.00 | 24 6,679.00 1,163.29 121.87 
1904; 18 7,614.00.1 34 17,994.00 4,448.68 22.86 
1OORAPS Seer 14 4,137.00) 315 3,737.00 254.88 iol 
1906.0 22 21 12,375.70 | 21 12,261.40 6,851.07 141.89 
1 OOT Mace 10 4,336.00 | 10 3,036.00 902.80 11.90 
LOS 2 Ses os 21 15,242.00 | 20 13, 152.00 9,073.26 2.62 
190982 a 18 8,658.58 | 19 9,658.58 6,190.19 37.59 
1910. ee 21 12,975.00 | 21 12,475.00 10,328.07 7.98 
OT Leen a S 1,575.00 5 1,575.00 7500. 44 a ane ee 
TOI Sete te 7 8,490.58 5 7,390.58 7,562.64 14.73 
Total....| 208 $129,658.86 | 199 | $123,144. 56 $56,176 82 $393 .88 
Loans To Crepit UNIONS. 
| 
PRINCIPAL INTEREST 
GRANTED. CLOSED. OUTSTANDING.| IN ARREARS. 
YEARS. 
No Amount. No. | Amount. | Dec. 31,1912. |Dec. 31, 1912.* 
19112 ee 4 $4,000.00 3 $3,000.00 $3,000.00 $10.00 
TOTO peas 10 10,000.00 # 7,000.00 7,000.00 10.00 
Lotalo.- ee $14,000.00 | 10 | $10,000.00 $10,000.00 $20.00 

















*Interest on all Credit Union loans is payable quarterly on the last day of 
March, June, September and December. 
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COLLECTIONS. 


Statement of all loans granted by the Society as well 


as those taken over from the Baron de Hirsch Fund. 














Loans taken over from the B. de H. Fund.................... 213 
Loans granted by this Society to December 31, 1911......... 2,384 
2,597 
Loans not closed, December ol, 1911) ieee ae 47 
Rescinded, prior to December 31, 1911..168 
Transferred to Property, o7 a ie .. 42 
Foreclosed, oh a ‘ . 48 
Charged to Profit & Loss, ‘ e < eae i) 
Merged with later loans, * a us otal 
Repaid in full, a as ee Siilts) 
1,319 
Iooans in force, December ai= 1911222 a8 eee 1,218 
Loans: not closed;December S15 1911. sr. ee a ee ee ee 47 
Loans eranted: during 1902 27. ee ie te ee 407 
Total Loans to be accounted for December 31, 1912..... 1,672 
Loans <not, closed; December, 51, 71912 2 pee ee ee 55 
Reseinded) during lola t eae ee eee ee 31 
—— 86 
To be reportedion Decembersoligl2e ee... eee 1,586 
Transferred: to Property, -during 19120 ene eee 12 
Charged to Profit & Loss, cs Sk US ccd howe Be Ae ee tes ena ig 
Merged with later loans, ie Se Ra cana cnt eaene eae 67 
Repaid in full, - vas tes eee a ehkaeg Ray 163 
— 259 
Total Loans in force, December 31, 1912............... 1,327 
Nothing? due, - Oa er ee ee en ee ee ne 164 
Paid upto: dates ice ewe yee ee ee eee. 310 
In arrears: withfinterest!a1).4 7 5 es ee eee 69 
In arrears with cinstallmentss:. eee eee 451 
In arrears with Interest and Installments............. 333 
—— 1,327 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LOANS. 


iLo.bereported on December 31, 1912......- 12... .225.44250. 1,586 


THE J. A. & I. A. S. ACCOUNT. 


EASTERN F'arm LOANS : 


(CADEAG UGTNINES Sey aie AOE SME oe eel Eo ok eg 924 
versa leLOte Marl Gut ae an oy eg couche cea een meee 130 
—— 1,054 
MIDDLE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LOANS................-- 119 


GOVERNMENT HoMESTEAD LOANS : 


INOLC IUD OA ee ee bce oe re ates Ge 181 
SS OnL LEE Jal ic OL eee ae soak, Aut Lk fee hs 28 
AAT a TT COLI mete ete gig) sie cv ebe e Mratec cet dar tee 17 
ENG Tad G ete et co ae, ee ils Aa ext Poe ae Tee 11 
BV VANrORIET ND erases Mamet We fo od art Ls ii einer ae eatiaa 9 
INIOUGRU AEs eee es of. 3 phe My ho eae oe Rina ene ton i 
Colorado...... RIM Ose is 5) OLY. A, entra NR Ne 2 
CES TEFGRD... oS eid An Diane A Coes eR ae a é 4 
—— 253 
Home BumpinG AND MisceLLANEOUS LOANS ..... ....... 105 
COREDIULUNION LIOANS 3. hte Db epee ele ele age A mr dc 10 


J. C. A. ACCOUNT. 


“OUlH Pp ERBEY COLONIES HUNDJ.5. 4... 09. eee eee: 20 
CoNSOLIDATED CoNNECTICUT INDUSTRIES’ FuUND...... 24 hi 
BARON DE HIRSCH FUND ACCOUNT 1 
ee OO 


J. A&I. A. 8S. ACCOUNT. 


EASTERN Farm LOANS. 




















Cast “LOANS 5.55 See pt tare ee io oie si alte Se ek eee eee ee 924 
Transferred to Propettyomcss nds 2 tae sie) ee 2 
Chargéd toxPront ange ligsee.. Weta tt. nore ee 13 
Merged: with later *oags 27-3... foe eee eee 44 
Repaitin fall alge eee poe te eee 95 

154 
In force; January Wolo eae etn eee 770 
Nothing due. 7 oe arash eae: 119 
Paid up to date... fea aoe ee ee ee ee 200 
In arréars with-interest:.....:.. eee ee eee 30 
In arrears with Installments:...................... 305 
In arrears with Interest and Installments........... 116 
770 
Interest in arrears, January J, 1912.22. ......7.0...% $1,827.21 
Interest charged during 1012...) 2. emcees eee 11,615.87 
$13,443.08 
Interest paid during 1912.............. $10,910.06 
Interest charged off during 1912........ 205.96 
—— $11,116.02 
Interest in arrears, January 1, 1913............. $2,327.06 
Installments in arrears, January 1, 1912............. $41,458.69 
Installments charged during 1912 .. .............. 66,907.80 
$108,366.49 
Installments paid during 1912.......... $53,053.36 
Installments charged off during 1912.... 1,032.74 
Installments merged during 1912....... 2,398.52 
Installments transferred to Property 
during 191 eee ee ee ee eee 345.00 
——-——— 56,829.62 


Installments in arrears, January 1, 1913 


eee eeoeee 


Principal outstanding, January 1, 1913 


eoooer eee ee © oO oO 
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$51,536.87 


$353,724.79 


Eastern Farm Loans.—Continued. 











IGORNS AR Ve OAD SE OPNMAR MS Porn. 1050) poy. cake tieseint vada utes as 130 
Merged with later Loans............ Be eesp we Mere okie © NC. 4 
PPE AMalOrred TOPE TOVELbY o24 ieee let mete Bees 10 
USOC SING L ULL res, tee etree Che chs wie 23%, 9 
—-— 23 
TTeLOLC Os U ANLUALV Mle Lo lela te vee oe stele ae oC alae Mtivaeann gue we 107 
ENOUELYT PEEL 11 Cee ede WIR eter eS e ie ole Gia oe 4 
(ECA pO ERO EN Aes Akt Te ats pA en ee care ee nS AR 13 
FiparLOaTOaWiLttieLN LOred tame eit as hood sere tON woe 12 
iingarrearsawitielnstalLIMentange ee de. secs es |) aes ak 28 
In arrears with Interest and Installments........... 50 
——— 107 
Interest in arrears January 1, 1912....-.............. _ $4,726.30 
Tnteresticharcedsdhrine LIL Wes eee i eae... 8,454.75 
$13,181.05 
nrerestaald Ulin Ow LOL Que gene woe etre euler ok 5 (pa AS iyi 
Interest in arrears, January 1, IB iy bare Wrage $6,069. 28 
Installments in arrears, January 1, 1912............ $9,757.68 
Installments charged during 1912.... ............. 17,398.68 
$27,156.36 
Installments paid ohibwbeye Miho ke $10,841.95 
Installments transferred to Property 
UTI el 1D AONE hits oe hearts ates 1,078.00 
Installments merged during 1912....... 75.50 
—— =i 115995245 
Installments in arrears, January 1, 1913........ $15,160.91 
Principal outstanding, January 1, 1918............. $214,604.03 


cn 
cm 


MIpDLE- WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LOANS. 











Tova. OANS vies a oes ibe Gare he ee ee ee ce eee ee } 119 
Charged to Profit and Losss22215 023. p ee eee 3 
Repasidfin’ falls coe cee ape ee es i 10 

se 

Injforce, January, 1,-1913 ee Geen ee 106 
Nothing: due. (i 5. cee ciate cen Rte oem: 24 
Paiditip to date. vie Cae see ee eee a 33 
In‘arresrs with (Interests =<... a eee eee ee 2 
Injarrears +with? Instaliments..> <5 eee eee 32 
In arrears with Interest and Installments........... 15 

106 

Interest in arrears, January 1, 1912...... Pr te $570.81 

Interest'charged during 1912 20 vn ee eee 2,036.54 








$2,607.35 














Interest) paid during 19120°2 2... 2 eee $2,079.36 
Interest charged off during 1912........ 47.33 
——— ——__ $2,126.69 
Interest in arrears January. 1/7 1913°°0 22: ne. $480.66 
Installments in arrears, January 1, 1912............ $7,949.66 
Installments charged during 1912........../. ..... 8,674.76 
$16,624.42 
Installments paid during 1912...... Se $8,492.30 
Installments charged off during 1912... 48.50 
——————__ $8,540.80 
Installments in arrears, January 1, 1918......... $8,083.62 
Principal outstanding, January 1, 1918...... ...... $61,984.82 
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GOVERNMENT HOMESTEAD LOANS. 


NortH DaKkora 
Merged with later Loan 
Repaid in full 


SL (eile; © 0, 16) "ey ) cé! 16" sa’ es, se) fe; 10: pe, 6) 9 eh 8) [a 


o7 8) 6) 6) 0: We 6 6 cl ore) © ai € <6 @ 8) 6 <*| @), 0! © © 0) 618) © 6, Bm 6) S (ence le 


AmOrces) anUaEy Lest O 1) | 1 at yet hae ee no meee 
QML) CINE? 4 OH IEE aS et a, SR aE ARR ae © 
Paid up todate ........ 
In arrears with Interest 


aie, «: 8] (ote! ef Je jal te oe! 0: 6: (0) 0 1e. 6: ore sue) 6 ee) 2 
oe) 0) 6 eho, (ee geen a ie. | AES) ous ve) 6. on © 


© 60) 06) 0 16 je 6 0) 6 610) 6 8 Oe © Wie! 6 ere 4 


Pi de er mC) MC A 


Interest in arrears, January i, 1912 


Of 3) 8 oa ss) lo LOL gan en 6 eke 


2 ie) 6 bane 


interest charged during 1912................. 


Interest paid during 1912 
Interest charged off during 1912 


a 6, OMe 08 Bi 6) eel w 1g) (6.6 


e.8 © 6 6 se « 


Interest in arrears, January 1, 1913.......... 


Installments in arrears, January 1, 1912 
Installments charged during 1912 


er ee 


oer ee oe we eee 


Installments paid during 1912 
Installments merged during 1912 


eee ee eve 





Installments in arrears, January 1, 1913 


Principal outstanding, January 1, 1913 


oee eer ee es eo 


a7, 





$12,293.36 
2,890.55 














$2,743.93 


00 





aa 181 
15 
27 
49 
139 
6 
5 
15 
2 
91 
139 
47,203.12 
6,761.45 
$13,964.57 
2,744.43 
$11,220 14 


$26,746.21 
27,101.15 


$53,847.36 





15,183.91 





$38,663.45 


$126,110.55 


GOVERNMENT HomeEstEApD Loans— Continued. 








MisceLLANEOUs HoMESTEAD LOANS ............-2+0ee00> 68 
Charged toi Profit;andijassia..5 seat ee eee re 1 
Morged with;laterloanses] |... er oe eee 
Repaid‘in Anil’. phon ct. ee eee Se ee. ee ee 3 

a 6 
Iniforce ms anuar yd O13 1. dee een ene 62 
NOCING UME Ws tenet Vee ee ill at ei es coe eas 3 
Paid ip: towlatew veeo esc oo ee Se LAN AM ee: 11 
InarrearscwithtLiterest >. siWssccei tee teers eee. eee 1 
In arrearsawrth Installments... 9a... 42 eee ee 11 
In arrears with Interest and Installments..... ..... 36 
——— 62 
Interest in arrears, January 1, 1912..... ........... $1,524.92 
Interest charged during 1912..... Des Seas eee tet oe 2,281.12 
$3,806. 04 
Interest paid during 1912.............. $969.70 
Interest charged off during 1912........ 30.15 
-—— —_——_ 999.85 
Interest in arrears, January 1, 1913 ............ $2,806.19 
Installments in arrears, January 1, 1912............. $4,269.68 
Installments charged during 1912................... 5,109.77 
$9,979.45 
Installments paid during 1912.......... $1,565.93 
Installments merged during 1912.. .... 200.00 
Installments charged off during 1912.... 50.00 
—_—_ ——. 1,815.93 
Installments in arrears January 1, 1913.......... $8,163.52 
Principal outstanding, January 1, 1913.............. $40,377.96 
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GOVERNMENT Homestead Loans—Continued. 


XN AEs Dee TO AG CLONES Sau ois ho, SAS EAR Beh eA th ee 
acer) ECM ANG C11 Reet ees See Yay sia ost 2 oa cs Tage oe ER ee 2 
imerOrcome aluary, bul O13.) 12 tow ado Ak ee ee ae ate 2 
In arrears with Interest and Installments........... 2 
fmterest in arrears, January 1, 1912................. $58. 54 
Interest charged during 1912.......... aaa eats 36.03 
$94.57 
inte teste DGG Ulin Gel Olan cgi cle cies, he paate a eee 69.86 
Interest in arrears, January 1, 1913............. $24.71 
Installments in arrears, January 1, 1912.......... “ $510.00 
instalments charged, during 1912) 0... ..5- <5: es 28 98.07 
$608.07 
Wnsteliments paid during: LIS kaon. ae kee 343.38 
Installments in arrears, January 1, 1913... ..... $264. 69 
Principal outstanding, January 1, 1913........ ..... $701.18 


These loans were granted in 1901 to certain settlers in the Colony 
of Wapella, Saskatchewan. All subsequent loans in Canada were 
made by the J. C. A., we acting as its agents until 1908, when all 


Canadian matters were turned over to a special committee in Montreal. 
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Home BuriiupinG, CreEDIT UNION AND MiIsceLuANEous Loans. 
Toran (LOANS sateen ae ee ee ee te Oe eee 115 
Merged with later loans............ ere eos a ee 2 
Repaidin iiull See. . Bes bee Sere eee 8 
10 
In force Januaryslet glo ee eet: Picts 105 
Nothinordue see) 8 We aa) oe ee ee 8 
Paidsup to dates 6 a ace oe oer oe eae ei oe ee 32 
In-arrears with rinterest 2... eee a ee ee ee 9 
In‘arrears: with installments]. see eee 39 
In arrears with Interest and Installments............ Ai 
105 
Interest in arrears, January 1, 1912...... ....... er $219.15 
Interest charged during 19122) 3g ee 2,043.49 
$2,262.64 
Interest’ paid during 1912 aace.9) Ae ee eee ee ee 1,848.76 
Interest in arrears, January TA OLS Petes emer $1413.88 
Installments in arrears, January 1, 1912.............. $4,739.50 
Installments charged during 1912............... Bead 6,623.39 


$11,362.89 


Installments paid’ during 1912 8 ee ene 


Installments in arrears, January 1, 1913 


es 0 eels # a 6 


Principal outstanding, January 1, 1913.............. 
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5,989.69 


$5,373. 20 


$66,176.82 


J. ©. A. ACCOUNT. 


SoOUurHse BESEY, COLONIES eh UND 40% oes ces. ocala be le 
IRCE} OE NG MON aL Mate Nie ese Rg ME yd eee aay ae 


In-force, January 1, 19138.-24....... Ricken ager 


UPS) AT ATONE ook as” Sa Reenter 
Inearroare witielnscallinentse oo edd). mics) sate 


Interestiinvarrears, January. 1,012.2. -....53..2: 
Interest charced during 9IOT ee i... es 2 


iGeres heparan UTE LO Ls oe ol estes e leo 5 
Interest charged off during 1912.............. 


Interest in arrears, January 1, 1913......... 


Installments in arrears, January 1, 1912.......... 
Installments charged during’ 1912............... 


Tnstallmentsepaid= durin gel Sh 2ce eae seis 


Installments in arrears, January. 1, 1913..... 


Principal outstanding, January 1, 1913.......... 
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oe 6 








$488.83 


$116.24 
22.20 
Ba TON GET 





ee $350.39 


ie $3,791.38 
as 117.40 





$3,908.78 


ae. 700. 29 





Pe 3,908.49 


aye $3,983.16 


CONSOLIDATED CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIES’ F'uND 
Repaid in full 


Insforee; Janwaryil e915) gee ene ner eantee 


& |b ee. oe, elgpls: e ete! ober erie: eee 6s 1s je) 's0e 191 6) ie Ro€. 6) 00,6) e 


Paid up to date 
In. arrears with Installments 
In arrears with Interest and Installments, 


O14 O16 @ BB + © 6 © 6 © 1% 6 co 8) o/\e\0) 6 4 6 0 


eevoeerteeeeve 


Interest in arrears, January 1, 1912 
Interest charged during 1912 


oe ee eeer eet eoov eres 


eneevoeenvreeeeeeses tse evr erevee 


Interest in arrears, January 1, 1913 


Installments in arrears, January 1, 1912 
Installments charged during 1912 


eect ch ae Cert Cea eC 


cls see eel e jo @ Swe Crs, @ 0 6 


Installments paid:durine 191225 es se eee 


Installments in arrears, January 1, 1913 


Principal outstanding, January 1, 1913 


fj 2: Chie eye 07 wy, 16) 60 Ss 0.46. 


62 


wi 4) yev lel oe) 6 te) ‘ere (eo os eer er ere eee eee eee eee se oe et 


(@| [ee] 1° He 





21 


$52.00 
406.65 
$458.65 
439,98 


$18.67 





$1,997.99 
1,074.31 


$3,072.30 
1,069.16 


$2,003.14 


$9,366.01 


BARON DE HIRSCH FUND ACCOUNT 


LOD SIM ANS Sree MRC Alves gas siea ty ouTeN ce ws: Luatiavs scart hepa 1 
UOT DLO BLO una See a Te etd wernt oe wae 1 
intercswolarcen CUrIN Pe LOLA 1. fo. we x te ae $21.00 
interestsoalisdnringes 91a ons. tesa eee ee. $21.00 
Principal outstanding January 1, 1913............. $525.00 


SUMMARY OF ALL FOREGOING ACCOUNTS. 























Principal Interest Principal Interest Due 

Collected. Collected. Outstanding. and Unpaid. 
OOO Se tees fay. $3,459.76 $1,301.83 | $112,826.18 $1,457.63 
POU As 8,227.16 3,709.93 139,117.75 1,942.57 
10) A. a oe ee 11,220.73 4,881.35 162,693.53 2,095 02 
LOGE wate 19,059.56 5,099.05 199,206.86 2,885.72 
NOO4 ear 22,945.84 6,591.39 234,036. 24 3,099.37 
LOOG Me ose 22,782.10 7,051.05 266.681 33 3,989.00 
LSOG mae trees, 29,241.23 8,544.06 318,792.51 5,566.08 
1907 33,731.39 11,542.49 374,376.23 6,026.52 
1 OOS rates, 50,031.57 12,865. 40 480,052.45 7,316.40 
OOO Ne 5 yee s 61,340.08 16,997.84 556,918.10 9,416.09 
1910 75,804.95 19,326.91 - 650,742.90 | . 12,114.05 
LS Le tee Ye 87,757.30 22,145.81 760,069.48 16,555.33 
ABN Ge ee rae 94,349.42 26,310.66 877,554.32 23,710.98 
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MeMBERS OF THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL AID 


SOCIETY. 
David W. Amram, Albert G. Morganstern, 
Mark Ash, Marx Ottinger, 
Eugene S. Benjamin, Leopold Plaut, 
Nathan Bijur, I‘rancis D. Pollak, 
David M. Bressler, Tos. S. Potsdamer, 
Abram I. Elkus, Henry Rice, 
Samuel S. Fleisher, Simon F. Rothschild, 
Lee K. Frankel, Solomon G. Rosenbaum, 
Julius Goldman, . Julius Rosenwald, 
Murry Guggenheim, Healy pabsovich, 
William B. Hackenburg, Jacob H. Schiff, 
Max Herzberg, Max Senior, 
Alfred Jaretzki, Fred. M. Stein, 
Max J. Kohler, Horace Stern, 
Arthur Lehman, Percyoos tras, 
ore Keeley y, Cyrus L. Sulzberger, 
J. G. Lipman, Mayer Sulzberger, 
Marcus M. Marks, Morris D. Waldman, 
Eugene Meyer, Felix M. Warburg, 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., Maurice Weyl. 
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